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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


een) eee 


HE first thing to note this week is the well-marked 
general improvement in the situation. We must begin 
by looking east. There the position has been enormously 
improved by the repulse of the great German attempt to 
seize Warsaw as the culminating effort of the invasion of 
Poland. Now that the effort has failed we see how 
wise was the Russian strategy of drawing the enemy on 
into the very difficult battle-ground of the Vistula, and then 
administering a smart blow. The newspapers, as was inevit- 
able, have exaggerated the nature of the action, and have 
talked about “ routs,” and “crushing German reverses,” and 
so forth, The combatants are much too nearly matched and 
modern armies are too large and too cohesive for sensational 
victories and defeats of this kind, but unquestionably the 
Germans have lost a very big battie, and lost it just when for 
political and other reasons it was essential for them to 
gain one, 


Ifthe Germans had won and had entered Warsaw, they 
would not have conquered Russia, or, indeed, made it in the least 
likely that they would ever doso. Nevertheless a tremor would 
have run round the world because of the irresistible Germans. 
“They are in Antwerp, the commercial capital of Belgium, 
one day, and in the capital of Poland the next,” and so on 
and so on. As it is, the Powers which are trembling on 
the brink, and which would dearly like to free themselves of 
the German nightmare and help to put an end to a war which 
is becoming almost as expensive for neutrals as for combat- 
ants, will now, instead of shivering in their shoes, begin to 
think whether the time may not be approaching for them 
to be up and doing. And the effect of the German defeat will 
be considerable not only in Italy and Roumania, and cause 
large misgivings in Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and 
Switzerland; it will also encourage the resistance of the anti- 
German party in Turkey. Turkey is just tottering on the 
edge, and the Germans have been hourly expecting that their 
friend Enver Pasha would bring the Sultan in as their ally. 
They may now find that the Sublime Porte will think it wise 
to wait and see a little longer. 





What appears to uave happened outside Warsaw is 
described in Friday’s telegram to the Times from Petrograd. 
‘The Germans tried a great flanking movement, but, instead, 
were themselves outflanked. It was here that prisoners are 
reported to bave been taken in great numbers. In the centre, 
where the Germans had also made an advance in force, and 
had actually crossed the Vistula at Janow, the Russian 


What are the Germans to do next ? They cannot, or rather 
dare not, go back to Germany, and if they make another attempt 
to take Warsaw they must first improve the position by 
getting further reinforcements. But these they cannot get of 
any quality worth having unless they bring them from the 
west. This, again, they cannot do without grave peril. To renew 
the attack under the old conditions would be very difficult, 
aud probably end in another defeat. The only available 
course, then, would seem to be to hold on where they are, and, 
if they cannot drive the Russians back, at any rate to keep 
them from advancing. That, no doubt, would be a perfectly 
sound policy if we were in August and not at the end of 
October. As it is, holding on may mean terrible hardships 
for the troops. Trenches in the plains of Poland in November 
are not likely to be pleasant things. It is not possible to argue 
that if they are likely to be death-traps to the German army 
they will be equally so to the Russians, for the Russians will 
have at their back a great and well-supplied city able to 
furnish them with all sorts of help. Besides, the Russian 
peasant soldiers will unquestionably stand the rain and the 
mud and the misery far better than the Germans, half of 
whom are clerks and city dwellers, and not men inured to a 
hard life in the open. 


A Reuter telegram dated Warsaw, October 2lst, and pub- 
lished on Friday, is an indication of the nature of the defeat. 
It runs as follows: “Numerous parties of German prisoners 
are continually being brought in here. Among them is a 
General who had brought gifts to his troops from the Kaiser.” 
The Kaiser is apparently at the moment keeping his Court in 
a barbed-wire enclosure inside the frontier of Russian Poland, 
but no doubt he will soon take the train again, for he seems 
determined to re-earn his old nickname of the “ Reise-Kaiser.” 
We would advise our readers to discount all rumours as to his 
being ill or depressed or in “a state of fury,” and so forth. 
It is far more likely that he is still possessed of the idea that 
all is well, and that, even if the process of crushing all his 
foes to the dust is not quite as rapid as he thought it would 
be, his power of direction, supported by a loyal and obedient 
nation, will carry him to victory. He is a great optimist, 
whatever else he may be. 


In the western theatre of the war great movements have been 
going on which bave won for themselves the name of the 
coast battle. Strange as it may sound, it appears thatas soon 
as Antwerp was taken, and the inevitable State parade was 
finished, General von Kluck determined, or was ordered, to 
make an advance along the coast in order at least to take 
Dunkerque, Calais, and Boulogne. The notion that the 
German General Staff seriously wanted Calais in order 
that they might fix their giant howitzers and “ bombard 
England” is, of course, a military joke, though apparently 
believed in by a large portion of the German people. The 
plan of coast conquest has not come off, or, at any rate, not 
yet—for no wise soldier likes to fight with the sea hard on his 
flank if the sea is not commanded by his ships, but by those 


of the enemy. 


The Germans, as we write, have got as far as Nieuport, 
which is, roughly, south-west of Ostend. There they have 
come into the “sphere of influence” of eleven British vessels, 
including three river monitors bought by the Admiralty at 
the beginning of the war from Brazil, for whom they were 
being completed. These vessels, which are armoured, are 
powerfully armed with 6-in. and 47-in. guns, but, best of all, 
only draw some six feet of water, and therefore can be taken 
quite near inshore. Their guns are howitzers, or, at any rate, 





Success was hardly less notable. The Germans, though 
their army remains intact, were completely defeated. 


some of them, and therefore, though they lie under the dunes, 
they have been able to send their shots far inland, and even 
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to destroy a German transport column which had come too 
near. One of the shells, indeed, is said to have killed a 
General and the whole of his Staff, though this may possibly 
be an error. Bluejackets and Marines might very easily 
mistake an Uhlan patrol for a General and his Staff. The 
Germans have, of course, fired back with their heavy guns, 
but do not appear to have injured our flotilla. 





This entry of the Navy into the land war has immensely 
pleased our sailors, who deep down in their hearts always 
cherish the belief that they have an extraordinary aptitude for 
shore fighting, though they cannot get a sceptical military 
world to believe it. Every naval man from Admiral to blue- 
jacket loves “a battle lark ashore,” and firing at cavalry and 
infantry and field artillery is a very near approach to this 
bliss. The fact that for three days our ships have been able 
to carry on this amphibious war without any interruption 
from submarines is a remarkable proof of the splendid 
vigilance of our patrols, and also a proof of how difficult a 
weapon a submarine is to use, tremendous though its powers 
be. One would have thought that eleven ships moving slowly, 
as they are obliged to move in these inshore operations, could 
not have been kept immune from German under-water craft. 


As to the exact state of the battle of the coast it is very 
difficult to form an estimate as we write on Friday, but 
apparently the German line runs from the coast through 
Dixmude and Roulers—a place which has been taken and 
retaken and is now in our hands—to Courtrai. All the 
accounts show that we have held our own well, and that the 
German losses have been very heavy. There is great talk of 
the Germans having to evacuate Ostend and Bruges, and even 
Ghent, but this must be taken with a great many grains of 
salt. What seems to be more likely is that every available 
man was drawn from these places to be put into the firing 
line. Antwerp, it is also stated, has been denuded of almost 
the whole of the garrison which the Germans first put there. 
That the Germans will ultimately be forced back in Belgium 
is our firm belief as well as our hope, but the public must 
expect it to be a slow, not a quick, process. It may mean 
several weeks’ fighting. 


Somewhat more to the east, that is, around Lille, heavy 
fighting has been going on, the Germans considering the 
French to be weak there. The latest accounts, however, show 
that the French have well held their own, and this is true of the 
whole of their vast line as far as Belfort. It now remains 
to be seen whether the Germans will fall back to new and 
stronger, and, we may add, cleaner, positions than those they 
now occupy, or whether they will make yet another series 
of violent attempts to break the French line. They must do 
something, for stalemate, though in a sense dangerous and 
embarrassing to both armies, is more dangerous and more 
embarrassing to them than to the Allies. If, how- 
ever, stalemate becomes inevitable, then, as we have 
explained elsewhere, the necessity under which the Germans 
will find themselves of doing something will in all proba- 
bility make them turn their eyes towards the invasion of 
Britain, with its accompanying movement of a great naval 
action. We hope most sincerely that the attempt well be 
made. We are not only ready to meet it at sea, but we are 
also more ready to meet it on land than we have ever been in 
our history. No doubt the very thought of Germans being 
allowed to come into contact with our soldiers at home may 
annoy the Navy, but they must not be jealous. The 
guarantee they give us is, we believe, quite ample, but in such 
times as the present there is nothing like having two insur- 
ance policies. 


We note with deep regret the reports of the loss of our 
submarine ‘ E3,’ which appear to be confirmed. When one 
thinks of the gallantry and self-sacrifice of the officers and 
men who man our under-water vessels of war, and of what 
their country owes them, it is difficult to maintain a fitting 
composure. Yet such composure must be maintained to 
match the dignity and splendour of their acts. Truly they 
“went to their graves like beds.” Though none will ever 
know their place of burial, they have the noblest tomb the 
world can afford—the “humming water” which they guarded 


on their greatness of heart and on the courage that k a 
bounds! aaw.ne 


The Belgian Army, which it was supposed must rest for 
many days before. it could again come into action, has been 
fighting during the whole week, with the King at its head, 
Its exact position is difficult to determine, but it is somewhere 
south of Bruges. It has behaved with the greatest Possible 
gallantry. We may say of it, indeed, as Wordsworth saiq of 
his “ Happy Warrior ”—it is “ daily self-surpassed.” 








Friday’s papers contain the full text of Sir David Beatty's 
despatch on the fight in the Bight of Heligoland. [For some 
inscrutable reason, the day on which it is most difficnl: 
for us to deal with news is always the day on which tho 
papers are fullest of memorable events.] Though we canno: 
deal as we should wish with this thrilling story of the first 
general naval action in which we have been concerned since 
Navarino, we must note how intrepid and how skilful a sailor 
Admiral Beatty has proved himself, and how loyally anj 
bravely he*was supported by those under his command, 
Admiral Beatty dared take great risks, and for this daring he 
deserves the gratitude of the nation. We do not, of course, 
want to say anything which may have the effect of hounding 
our sailors into recklessness. At the same time, we must always 
remember that ovr ships were built, not to be kept in safety, 
but to destroy the ships of the enemy, and that this object 
must always be kept well in view. It would be madness to 
let our Admirals suppose that loss of ships would be visited 
on them as a crime, and so freeze their courage to a cold and 
sterile discretion. Happily there is no fear of this. The 
country as a whole maintains the true naval instinct, and will 
support any sailor who, to attain vital results, runs great 
hazards, 


The main point that emerges from Sir David Beatty's 
despatch is that the battle was most carefully planned, and 
that the plan broke down at no point. The wonder is that, 
though the fight took place in a mist, which was often very 
thick, our vessels never injured each other. Our destroyers and 
cruisers were constantly among mines, yet they avoided these 
and dodged the enemy’s submarines as boys dodge snowballs, 
The despatch from the Commodore of our submarine flotilla 
is thrilling reading. It describes, among other things, the 
reconnaissance carried out “three hours after the outbreak 
of war.” The despatches are so important that we wust 
reserve their consideration for a future date. 


On Thursday the police authorities throughout the country 
arrested a large number of enemy aliens. Most of them were 
persons of military age. We have dealt with this problem 
and also that of spies elsewhere, and will only repeat here 
that the country will support the Government in any measures, 
however severe, which are considered necessary for the safety 
of the realm. What the Government must not do is to yield 
to newspaper clamour, and to take steps they think injurious 
because of excitable leading articles. 


The Marquis di San Giuliano, Italian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, died in Rome on Friday week. Although he was 
Italian Ambassador in London from 1906 to 1910, his inclina- 
tions were ordinarily towards Germany and in favour of 
German influence. During the Balkan War he consistently 
played into the hands of Germany. On the other hand, it 
should be remembered that under his guidance Italy ranged 
herself with France at the Algeciras Conference, and that he 
declared for neutrality, rather than support the Germanic 
Powers’ aggression, in the present war. It was the unpre 
dictable character of his policy that caused him often to be 
mistrusted. Perhaps it would be true to say that he co- 
operated with Germany whenever he thought it safe to do s0. 
He was a man of wide reading and cultivated taste, and an 
excellent conversationalist. 


Last Saturday the new light cruiser ‘ Undaunted,’ accom- 
panied by four destroyers of the “ L ” class, had a considerable 
success in the North Sea. Four German destroyers were 
sighted off the Dutch coast, and these were all sunk, with a 
loss of only one officer and four men wounded—one 

whom, we regret to say, has died since—in the British 





so faithfully that England may live secure. God's blessing 





vessels. The damage to the British vessels, moreover, was 
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t. Thirty-three German survivors were made prisoners. 
‘ Fox of the ‘ Undaunted’ was in command of the 
de she was sunk by a mine earlier in the war. 

Tg erry is a sister-ship of the ‘Arethusa,’ which 
rn red most distinguished service in the action in the Bight 
Heli land. Whether by the good fortune of war or the 
skill of ie officers—perhaps a mixture of both—these light 
and speedy new cruisers have certainly done credit to 


their designer. a 

We regret to have to record more successes by the ‘Emden.’ 
Lloyd’s agent at Colombo telegraphed | on Wednesday that 
the Admiralty reported that four British steamers and a 
dredger bound for Tasmania had been sunk and another 
British steamer captured. A later message states that the 
‘Emden’ also captured the ‘St. Egbert,’ which arrived at 
Cochin with the passengers and crews. The locality of the 
sinking of the ships is said to have been the Laccadive Islands. 
The crews appear to have been all saved. The incident is 
very annoying, but it would be absurd to attach too much 
importance to it. The captures of the ‘Emden’ will have no 
more effect on the final outcome of the war than did the 
similar successes of the ‘ Alabama.’ 


sligh : 
Captain Cecil 


The papers of Monday published two intensely interesting 
despatches from Sir John French, dated September 17th 
and October 8th respectively. They continue the story of 
the great retreat from August 28th, and describe the victory 
of the Marne, the subsequent pursuit, and the stubborn 
stationary battle of the Aisne. On August 29th the British 
Force, with the newly formed 6th French Army hidden away 
on its left, was still being most hotly pursued. On that day 
General Joffre visited Sir Jobn French. “I strongly 
represented my position to the French Commander-in-Chief,” 
says Sir John French, “who was most kind, cordial, and 
sympathetic, as he has always been.” General Joffre said 
that the 5th French Army would attempt to check the excep- 
tional pressure on the British, and it was arranged that the 
British should make a further short retirement towards 
Compitgne. French troops on the right of the 5th French 
Army gained a considerable victory that day, but it was still 
part of General Joffre’s cool strategy not to make use of the 
advantage. The pressure on the British was relieved, but, as 
a matter of fact, a general retirement was still conducted from 
day to day, General Joffre drawing the enemy on and waiting 
till he should find himself in a really favourable position to 
take the offensive. As the communications with Havre were 
no longer safe, the British base was changed to St. Nazaire, on 
the Bay of Biscay, and an advanced base was established at 
Le Mans. 


On September 6th, when the British line was several miles 
south of the Marne, General Joffre gave the order for a 
general attack on the enemy. The right moment had arrived. 
The Germans had just discovered the existence of the 6th 
French Army skilfully secreted on their right flank, and had 
recognized that the entry of Paris was already a fond 
delusion. On September 4th General von Kluck had given 
orders for his famous march across the British front in a 
south-easterly direction. The battle of the Marne, which 
thus began on September 6th, lasted till the evening of the 
10th. The Germans were driven back to the Soissons-Reims 
line, “ with a loss of thousands of prisoners, many guns, and 
enormous masses of transport.” The German movements 
proved that the German General Staff had indeed recognized 
that the advance of the 6th French Army and the British 
change of front had shattered the whole German plan. The 
pursuit of the Germans did not cease till the valley of the 
Aisne was reached. On the morning of September 13th the 
British troops “made good” the Aisne. In other words, they 
crossed the river that day at several points, But it was still 
uncertain whether the enemy was only resting temporarily 
on the hills north of the river, or intended a solid resistance. 

The next day—September 14th—Sir John French attacked 
in force in order to find out. It was shown thata very solid 


resistance indeed was intended, but nevertheless Sir Douglas 
Haig took action of “so skilful, bold, and decisive a character” 
that he gained positions which enabled the British to remain 
on the north bank “for more than three weeks of very severe 
fighting.” Seldom has an officer received more praise than 





Sir John French bestows on Sir Douglas Haig. We wish we 
had space to record some of the magnificent episodes of 
warfare which are mentioned, but we must content ourselves 
with saying that these diversified and conferred distinction 
on the daily fighting in which the attempts of the Germans 
to break through were repulsed. On September 28th the last 
great German attempt failed, and thereafter the enemy's 
efforts on the Aisne died away, and the centre of interest has 
since moved much further to the north. It would be impossible 
to read despatches which, for all their modesty and condensa- 
tion, are more likely to cheer up the downhearted. Any one 
who believes that in the end the British soldier will lower his 
sword to the German must really have a heart of lead. 





In the Chicago Daily News of October 10th there is a 
vigorous article by Mr. Roosevelt on the lessons of the war. 
He points out that the most important lesson—the need for 
every country to be strong in defence—comes from the fate 
of Belgium. Yet he characteristically declares—it is a great 
sentiment—that Belgium has gained more in spiritual force 
and self-respect by her stand for the right than she will ever 
lose by all her material disasters. “In the world at large 
there is not the slightest interest concerning Luxemburg’s 
ultimate fate.... At this moment Luxemburg is enjoying 
‘peace,’ the peace of death.” Again, there is nothing more 
than amusement as to the discussion whether Japan or 
Germany is more to blame for the infringement of Chinese 
neutrality. “ But Belgium has stood for her own rights. She 
has shown heroism, courage, self-sacrifice.” 


Applying the lesson to the United States, Mr. Roosevelt 
says :— 

“Tt is quite clear that in the world, as it is at this moment 
situated, it is literally criminal, literally a crime against the 
nation, not to be adequately and thoroughly prepared in advance, 
so as to guard ourselves and hold our own in war. We should 
have a much better army than at present, including especially a 
far larger reserve upon which to draw in time of war. We should 
have first class fortifications, especially on the canal and in Hawaii. 
Most important of all, we should not only have a good navy, but 
should have it continually exercised in manwuvring. At present 
our navy does not begin to have the manewuvring in fleet forma- 
tion indispensable to its efficiency.” 


We are very glad indeed to read this powerful recommenda- 
tion from Mr. Roosevelt. We hope and believe that it will 
be remembered and will still be acted upon long after circum- 
stances have buried in oblivion the scheme of perpetual peace 
to which he has given his authority, and which we have 
described in an article elsewhere. As for Mr. Roosevelt's 
distribution of praise in the war—for he praises every nation 
engaged in it—we gladly note his opinion that British action 
has been of the sort that alone makes a treaty worth the 
paper on which it is written. But we could wish that in 
expressing his deep admiration of the spirit of the German 
people (an admiration which in many respects we share) 
he had felt able to say something in condemnation of the 
tortuousness and perfidy of the German leaders—qualities 
which, as we believe, have wholly misguided the national 
feeling by which the war is supported. 


Again, even if excuses can be alleged on the so-called 
ground of necessity for the invasion of Belgium, none can 
be found for her “ harrying” and for the wholesale murder of 
the men seized as hostages, and shot, not for any fault of theie 
own, but because of the faults or supposed faults of others over 
whom they had no control. We say nothing of the atrocities 
reported as committed by individual soldiers, but speak 
only of admitted crimes ordered by the military authorities. 
Belgium’s agony is almost without parallel in history. Some 
two million people out of seven million have fled before the 
destroyer. Surely German action in Belgium calls for a 
condemnation of German statecraft and German militarism 
much more severe than any hinted at by Mr. Roosevelt. We 
want no help and no praise from America for ourselves, but 
as warm friends of a kindred people our hearts burn with 
the desire that they should Jet the world know that they 
condemn root and branch Germany's “military policy” in 


Belgium. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Aug. Sth. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


eens 


THE ENEMY ALIEN. 


HE way in which the question of the enemy alien in 
T our midst, and the spy problem generally, is being 
handled by a large part of the Press and of the public can 
only be described as thoroughly unsatisfactory. In a 
matter of this kind and during war there is only one 
essential consideration, and that is the safety of the 
vealm. Whatever the safety of the realm demands 
must be done without fear of the consequences, even though 
they may unfortunately involve great pain and suffering 
to many innocent individuals. We cannot jeopardize 
the whole nation for fear that unmerited suffering may be 
inflicted upon a certain portion of the population— 
provided, of course, that that portion of the population 
is not victimized, as the Germans have victimized 
the Belgians, on some barbarous system of vicarious 
punishment. To injure a group of innocent Germans 
here because another group of guilty Germans has done 
wicked things in Belgium would be an abominable 
outrage. Again, nothing would be more worthy of 
denunciation than any notion of holding the Germans 
here as hostages for the good behaviour of the Germans 
in France. Better any risks than such crimes as these. 
Apart from that, if making sure of the safety of the 
realm involves precautions that may or will lead to 
suffering by German aliens, so must it be. You cannot 
stop bombarding the enemy’s trenches for fear some of 
your shrapnel may hit innocent people straying behind their 
lines. 

If the safety of the realm is to be our guiding principle, 
how ought we to deal with the alien in our midst? 
In the first place, the matter is one which must primarily 
be left to the Government. Not only are they responsible, 
but they are the only people who have got full information 
at their disposal. This, of course, does not mean that the 
public are not to assist the Government by reporting the 
movements of suspicious persons, or detecting and exposing 
sinister actions by aliens. It does mean, however, that 
the public must abstain absolutely from attacks on 
German individuals and German places of business, 
Nothing but evil and injustice can come from persecution 
of that kind. We are quite prepared to say that the 
Government may have to do things which, in a sense, 
are cruel and harsh; and if they think it necessary 
so to act it would be criminal folly for the public to 

rotest on merely humanitarian grounds. If, however, 
oath and cruel things have to be done, they must be 
done by the properly constituted authority and not by 
mobs. For example, we could quite well understand it, 
and should support the Government if they thought it 
necessary to say: “Here is a group of ten thousand 
German families. It is impossible for us to tell which 
individuals among them are likely to do harm and to 
imperil the safety of the realm. All we can say is that 
we are confident that among them there are dangerous 
characters, men and women inspired either by patriotic feel- 
ing or else by payments from hostile Secret Service sources 
to seize every opportunity to injure this country. Such 
persons, even if they are only five per cent. of the whole 
muss, and if ninety-five per cent. are harmless, might 
prove very dangerous. Therefore we must take measures 
against the whole ten thousand families and place them all 
under restraint.” If the Government were to argue thus, 
it would be a perfectly sound position, and no wise and 
good patriot ought to contest the point and say: 
“We would rather that the nation ran great risks of 
destruction than adopt harsh measures towards a group 
of people, the vast majority of whom are admittedly 
innocent of any designs against this country.” The great 
majority of the German private soldiers are quite inno- 
cent of any design against this country, yet we must kill 
them with our rifle fire, with shrapuel, and with the 
bayonet quite remorselessly, nay, with complete satisfac- 
tion, till the war is over. To adopt any other line would 
mean national suicide. There is yet another ground why 
the Government should consider very seriously the question 
of interning a somewhat larger portion of the German 
population. Undoubtedly it is much easier to protect 
people when they are in custody than when they are at 








Se 
large, and very likely making a most foolish use of thei 
liberty by talking big about German achievements ma 
abusing the nation under whose protection they live, 4 

But though we want the authorities to use thie maximu 
of vigilance, and to listen to and sift most carefully win 
scrap of evidence that is brought to them, and though mf 
hold that most diligent search should be made for si 
of preparation for hostile acts, such as the preparations 
made outside Maubeuge and in other parts of France and 
Belgium, we strongly object to public protests against the 
employment of particular individuals. For example, we 
can very well understand the Home Office deciding that 
the trade of a waiter, since it lends itself with such 
peculiar ease to the work of espionage, should not in war 
time be practised by enemy aliens, but should be confined 
to British subjects, to Frenchmen, Belgians, or Russians 
or to friendly neutrals. A rule against the employment of 
German waiters, though it might have very cruel effects on 
innocent people, would be one to which no sensible 
person could object. To enforce such a rule, however 
owing to newspaper clamour, before the responsible authori- 
ties deem it necessary seems to us most unfortunate, It ig 
stated, for example, that in some cases where German 
waiters have been dismissed because they were enemy 
aliens the result has been to strike at the homes of men who 
cannot be said to deserve punishment. It is said—we 
have not verified the matter—that in one or two cases 
waiters who have been in the employment of English firms 
for twenty, twenty-five, or thirty years, and have married 
Englishwomen and settled down as English citizens, 
though they have never taken out naturalization papers, 
have actually sons serving this country in arms at the 
front. It may, of course, be necessary that such men 
should suffer for the sins or potential sins of others, but if 
that is so let them suffer by the order of responsible people 
and not through irresponsible violence. 

Before we leave the general question of the enemy alien, 
and deal with the more particular question of spying, we 
should like to ask our readers to remember how very 
difficult the problem is. It is alleged that in London there 
are something like a hundred thousand people, and as 
many more in the rest of the country—probably the figures 
are twice too high—of German and Austrian nationality. 
These aliens are for the most part at present earning their 
living in various trades. It certainly would be laying 
rather a heavy burden upon our shoulders to intern the 
whole of them, and to feed, clothe, and generally provide for 
their wants. No doubt if it must be done it must, but it 
would surely be unwise to hound the Government on to such 
action unless it is clear that it ought to be taken. 
At the same time, it must not be supposed that we 
do not thoroughly recognize the need of stringent 
surveillance. If a raid were to come, as very possibly 
it may, undoubtedly the large number of Germans 
in London and its neighbourhood might be tempted to 
take action which would be very dangerous to the State. 
Unquestionably, then, the Home Office ought to make, and 
we fully expect have made, plans for dealing much more 
drastically than they deal at present with the enemy alien 
in our midst. Such precautions, indeed, ought to be taken 
in the interests of the alien quite as much as in those of the 
safety of the realm, for panic is cruel and blind ; and though 
we are less susceptible to panic than almost any other 
nation, panic there would undoubtedly be in the event of 
invasion, even though the raid were as quickly and 
successfully dealt with as we believe it would be. 

The spy problem is a special one, and really not very 
closely connected with the problem of the enemy alien. 
That spies are a great danger at the present time, and 
that espionage is being carried on on a gigantic scale, we 
do not doubt. It has been shown again and again that 
reports of the movements of our ships and of our troops, 
and every form of information useful to the enemy, are 
rapidly and secretly despatched from this country day by 
day and hour by hour. It must not be supposed, however, 
that the men who betray our secrets to the enemy are 
necessarily Germans. Unfortunately there is every reason 
to believe that they are not only British subjects, but men 
of British birth. “There is a percentage of bad men, of 
desperate men, and of bribable men in all countries. In 
a country of nearly fifty millions like ours, this percentage, 
though low, means a formidable number. But naturally 
the men who are selected by the German Secret Service 
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work here are these traitorous English- 
— —— of German extraction. The Chief 

‘ ector of spying at Potsdam is nota fool. Therefore he 
; 08 not select Herr Schmidt, with a strong German 
om her German written all over his face and his 
yee to serve him as a@ spy. Such a person would be 
-~ ve at sight for espionage work. The men who are 
ae ore are people who would pass everywhere as patriotic 
~ oli eoem They are often men and women in very 
ee coitient who have come to grief, or who have had 
i se losses, and so can be more easily tempted by 
ster offers. ‘I'hese are the people we want to find. But 
these are the people whom rough-and-ready and ill-con- 
sidered methods of attacking aliens will not help us to 
unearth. The fact that the most dangerous spies are men 
of British birth and race does not, of course, exonerate 
the police from the careful watching of the true alien, for 
no doubt such true aliens, partly from patriotism and 
partly for pay, do try when they can, and whenever the 
sense of fear upon them is not too great, to scrape 
tovether useful information and convey it down many 
secret channels till it reaches the German Government. 

They must be watched very carefully, even though they 
are not the chief sources of serious espionage. Again, it 
is not necessary for us to warn the very competent officials at 
the Criminal Investigation Department of the Home Office 
that perhaps the most dangerous people ofallarethe Germans 
who profess to have become thoroughly English, to hate 
their own country, and who offer a good deal of what is 
often quite valuable information from Germany for our 
use here. These persons are very often what might be 
called free traders in spying. Their object is to get a 
footing in both countries. They want to do well while the 
war is going on and after it is over, and they therefore do 
a bit of dishonest spying on both sides. Then, whichever 
side wins, they can say: “ You remember how in the dark 
days of 1914 we helped you with that valuable piece of 
news. We now ask for a little protection as our reward. 
It is true that in order to get that valuable information we 
had to appear to stand in with the enemy, so you must not 
be surprised to find our names on their books, but in 
reality we were telling them nothing valuable. We only 
informed them of worthless things.” These are the sort of 
gentlemen whom Sir Redvers Buller in an expansive mood 
once called “ international detectives,” and they are the 
people to beware of. 

To sum up, we bold that the alien question and the spy 
question are matters which cannot be wisely dealt with 
under a system of mob rule or newspaper clamour. They 
must be left to the responsible Government. But though 
we say this, we do not mean to suggest that there can ever 
be anything wrong in making the Government feel, if 
they do not feel it already, the tremendous responsibility 
which rests upon them of not allowing the nation to run 
any unnecessary peril. The safety of the realm is very 
largely in the hands of the Home Office. On the heads 
of the Home Secretary and of his colleagues in the Cabinet 
that responsibility will be visited. The nation will stand 
by them in whatever demands they make—even if they 
ask for measures for securing our safety which might act 
cruelly or harshly upon innocent people. What the nation 
nust not do is to hound the Executive into action which they 
at heart believe to be unnecessary, or even dangerous. 
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ATTEMPTS AT INVASION. 


fPMHE Germans are nothing if not philosophers. They 

do desperate and unexpected things not, as members 
of other races do, instinctively or froma Berserker rage, but 
because they are the right things to do logically from 
certain premisses. One of the sound if homely data of 
German military philosophy as laid down by Clausewitz 
18, in effect, that in war you must do the best you can. 
Thertia is obviously useless, and therefore you must do 
something, even if hopelessly risky, provided it is the only 
thing left to do, rather than do nothing. Could anything be 
nore hopeless than sitting down and acknowledging your- 
self beaten, or, what is just the same, unable to beat the 
enemy ? Some very curious conclusions follow from the 
ruthless logic which the Germans apply to the premiss. 
The first is: the greater the difficulties the Germans get 
into, the more reckless the expedients that they will try. 
If they spoke frankly, they would probably admit that 








the chances of successful invasion of these islands, or 
even of the landing of large raiding parties, were very 
small indeed. That, however, they would go on to say, 
must not in the least prevent them from trying the 
impossible, provided that activity were barred to them 
in other directions, and an attempt at invasion of these 
islands remained the only thing they had not tried— 
the only door at which they had not knocked. Translated 
into terms of immediate action, this means that if the 
Germans, as seems possible, are held on the Vistula, and 
also in the western theatre of the war, and if, for the time 
at any rate, there is a condition approaching stalemate, they 
will be certain to attempt an invasion. They must do 
something, they must keep the ball rolling and the pot 
boiling, and the only thing that remains for them to do is 
to try to get at us at home. If they succeed they will 
deal the Alliance the blow at the heart which will be fatal. 
In that case the subjection of the whole civilized world 
will be only a question of time. 

Time being against her, a condition of stalemate on 
her frontiers is a hopeless business for Germany. Invasion, 
then, is a logical necessity. It is true that the chances 
are small, and that failure might mean the loss of a quarter 
of a million Germans or more, but to the German military 
philosopher that matters nothing. He would ask you: 
“What object is there in possessing a quarter of a million 
armed men unless youuse them? And the only way to uso 
them is to fling them on the enemy. To keep them unused 
is, from the strategist’s point of view, just the same as 
letting them be killed in sunk transports or mowed down 
on English battlefields. To decide the problem of invasion 
or not invasion by any thought of the losses involved is 
ridiculous. The only question is how and where the quarter 
of a million men can be best made use of. If the answer 
is, In trying a scheme of invasion, then the scheme must 
be tried.” Therefore, as we have said, if it should turn 
out in the course of the next week or so that the armics 
have fought themselves to a standstill, the Germans 
are certain to take up the question of the invasion 
of Britain and push it through with all the rush of 
which they are capable. No doubt they would prefer 
to postpone the attempt till the policy of naval attri- 
tion had met with greater success than it has already. 
It must be admitted that, though there has been a good 
deal of attrition in both navies, on the balance the Germans 
have lost considerably more by it than we have. In 
other words, the conditions for a rush on England cannot 
be considered more favourable, but less favourable, than 
they were at the beginning of the war, or, shall we say? 
at the end of the first three weeks of war, which on the 
whole was the most favourable moment. The Expedi- 
tionary Force had then left, and our auxiliary troops 
here had not pulled themselves together as they have 
done now. 

What we have been saying does not mean, of course, 
that the Germans will not still try to improve their 
position by attrition before they begin their raid. One 
would imagine rather that the first stage of the invasion 
policy, presuming that there is a real condition of “chock-a- 
block ” on land, and that the Germans are not being pushed 
there too busily by our troops, would be reckless and 
daring attempts to reduce the number of our capital 
ships by submarine action and by destroyer raids. ‘hat 
submarines will ever really be able to get rid of our naval 
supremacy no sane person believes, but no doubt, if the 
German submarines had luck and did injure one or two of 
our big ships, it would put the Germans greatly in heart. 
We say “injure” advisedly, for though a torpedo can burst 
in pieces an obsolete cruiser twenty-five years old with 
very weak bulkheads, it by no means follows that anything 
like the same effect would be produced upon a modern ship 
of large size. In all probability one of our modern battle- 
ships or modern battle cruisers, unless a shot were extra- 
ordinarily lucky, would be able to keep afloat after being 
torpedoed. When the fervent attempt to expedite attrition 
has either succeeded or failed, the Germans would have to 
make up their minds to the final dash. Their transports 
are ready and lie floating on many a mile of the waters of 
the Ems River. First, we presume, would come the sub- 
marines, then the destroyers, then the light cruisers, then 
the battle cruisers, and last of all the great battleships. 
Behind them would march—we use a landsman’s word 
advisedly—the transports. The notion is that this vast 
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and mixed Armada could make its dash at our shores, 
coming on very much like the German columns which 
have attacked our positions in mass with their machine- 
guns in front. If they were undetected by our Fleet till 
they reached our shores, they would, it is suggested, 
beach the transports while the fighting craft formed a 
protecting iron ring around them, a ring outside which 
minelayers would have laid a plentiful store of mines. In 
this protected area the transports would disembark their 
men and stores with feverish haste. ‘The horses would be 
thrown into the sea and left to swim ashore. The men 
would tumble into flat-bottomed boats specially provided for 
the purpose and towed by launches. Cranes on board the 
ships would lift the heavy guns into huge lighters brought 
from Germany, and then by inclined planes and so forth 
the guns would somehow or other be dragged up the 
beach : for it is quite clear that an army of non-marksmen 
—if we may, without offence, so describe the German 
infantry—could not afford to come without a very plentiful 
supply of powerful artillery. This does not, we confess, 
sound a very hopeful plan, but the German answer to 
such criticism would no doubt be: “It is a great deal 
better than doing nothing, and it may succeed. If it does, 
you are ruined. If it does not succeed, we are no worse off 
than we were before. We can easily spare two hundred 
and fifty thousand out of seven millions!” 

If, however, the German Armada did not succeed in 
getting out of Emden and the Bight of Heligoland with- 
out being sighted, and if the might of England, once 
more flushing “to anticipate the scene,” found and 
engaged the enemy’s battle fleet, the idea seems to be 
that, while the German submarines were endeavouring 
to sink our vessels and a great fleet action was going 
en, the transports, unnoticed in the turmoil, would 
rush to the selected place of disembarkation—here, 
too, protecting themselves by a ring of mines in case 
the great naval action should not go in favour of the 
Germans. Of course the trouble here would be that there 
might be enough of our submarines over and above those 
required for the battle work to follow the transports 
and get in amongst them. But once more comes the 
German answer: “It is better to try a desperate thing 
than to try nothing.” It is conceivable, however, that we 
are wrong in suggesting that one place of disembarkation 
would be chosen. It is quite possible that another plan 
might be adopted, and that the invading host, instead of 
coming like a common shell, might burst in shrapnel on 
our shores—that is, that each transport over a wide area 
might have its own little bit of beach allotted to it, say on 
a fifty-mile front. Thus the army would be landed 
deployed and ready to advance on a broad front. The 
objection to this again is, of course, that the small detach- 
ments might be taken in detail and shot down actually on 
the shore by contingents of our men. Also our coasts are 
not exclusively composed of sandy beaches. But here, like 
a refrain, comes the German answer: “There are always 
risks, but armies are meant to run them.” 

We do not want to be foolishly optimistic, and we fully 
recognize that there is something, even if not as much as 
they suppose, in the German principle of running risks. 
At the same time, and on a careful survey of the German 
metaphysic of invasion, we are still confident that the 
British or seaman’s view is the true view of what will 
happen at an attempt at invasion before the command 
ef the sea is secured, and that the German or lands- 
man’s view is a thoroughly incorrect view. Here, no 
doubt, the Germans would tell us that, though it was 
once an incorrect view, it is now correct, because the sub- 
marine has altered everything. That, we venture to say, 
is a mistake. The submarine has turned out a much 
more powerful weapon than was supposed, but those who 
are frightened by it forget that, whatever the Germans 
ean do with submarines to our battleships, we can do 
with submarines to their battleships, and still more 
to their transports. By its special occupation the 
transport must put itself into the position of inertia 
which is the submarine’s opportunity. Then, again, we 
must not forget that, even if we indulge in the very 
hazardous theory that the submarine is now the only 
thing that counts, we have got double the number of 
submarines possessed by the Germans. Ofcourse we fully 


admit that these paper calculations and paper considera- 
tions are always rather risky things, and have always 


been urged unsuccessfully against adventurous 
David, after all, beat Goliath by the vigour of his 
Still, is it not rather a large order to compare the Germa 
with the unarmed shepherd-poet of the Judean hills? 
Somehow the Pickelhaube looks wrong when posed : 
that fair head. 

Trying to look at the matter as impartially, or rather, 
as scientifically, as we can, we conclude that, thouck 
the Germans will probably be driven by their worship of 
logical necessity to attempt invasion, the wisest minds 
among them will consent to it very regretfully. After al! 
we are bound to admit that the old theory of the Fleet in 
being has proved much more of a reality than any one 
suspected. The German Fleet has been a thorn in our 
side. The existence of an unbeaten Navy lying in 
the Kiel Canal or the Baltic has very largely taken 
away from us that freedom of action which the 
command of the sea ought to confer on the nation which 
possesses it. Indeed, it may be said to have deprived us of 
the full command of the sea, even though it has not given 
it to any one else. If the German Fleet had come out at 
the beginning of the war and got the battle over, just con- 
sider the things which we could now do without difficulty, 
To begin with, we could get into the Baltic, and we could 
also collect an army and land it at some selected point on 
Germany’s right flank which might greatly surprise her, 
Neither of these things can we attempt while the German 
Navy is in being. Therefore the whole British nation 
must fervently pray that the German Fleet, with its 
transports behind it, will come out and give us battle, 
We shall have an anxious time waiting for the result, but 
when the battle is over, unless we meet with some unfore- 
seen disaster, the ball will be at our feet. Happily, we 
believe that logic is once more to be on our side, and that, 
in spite of what the policy of the Fleet in being has done 
for Germany, her ships and transports will advance upon 
our shores as the great German columns advanced upon 
France. If our forecast is sound, we venture to say that 
we ought to erect a statue to the genius of German 
military metaphysics when applied to naval affairs. To 
get the naval battle over will be like having an aching 
tooth out. There is always a certain very minute amount 
of risk of an extraction ending fatally, but every wise 
man will run the risk to ease himself of his pain. 
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OUR RUSSIAN ALLIES. 


yy ie in this country too little attention has 

been directed to the part played by Russia in the 
great European struggle. We have naturally fixed our 
eyes on events nearer to our own homes, and, though every 
one has, of course, realized the importance of the pressure 
which Russia is exerting in the east, we have not had time 
to think about the moral forces which lie behind the 
Russian armies. These are now being revealed, and 
certainly the most striking of all recent revelations is the 
Tsar’s announcement that the Russian Government will 
for ever dispense with the huge revenue that has been 
derived from the alcohol monopoly. That monopoly was 
established a good many years ago, and, as may readily be 
imagined, the effect was to encourage drunkenness. As 
long as the sale of alcohol is in private hands in any 
country the influence of the Government can be brought 
to bear on the side of temperance, for there is no direct 
countervailing financial interest. But the moment a 
Government undertakes itself to purvey alcohol to its 
subjects a huge financial interest is created in favour of 
extending the sales as far as possible. The result is that 
Government influences which ought to be thrown on the 
side of temperance are thrown on the side of drunken- 
ness. For years past the vodka monopoly in Russia 
has been a public scandal. Government officials, in 
order to get good financial returns, have connived at 
the abasement of the people by encouraging drink. 
Year by year the revenue from the vodka monopoly has 
increased by leaps and bounds till the present year, 
when it was estimated to yield £93,000,000, or very nearly 
a third of the total revenue of the Russian Empire. 
Critics of Russia have long lugubriously prophesied that, 
in spite of all the Tsar’s protestations in favour of temper- 
ance, he would never venture to take any step which would 
impair such a magnificent revenue as this. He has not 





only promised steps; he has already taken them. On the 
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k of war the sale of liquor ceased absolutely, and 
e revenue which the Government was deriving 
ofits on the sales ceased also. The promise 
hat the whole system shall be permanently 
be accepted with the more readiness because 
based upon experience of valuable results. 
t, Russia, from being one of the most 
n Europe, has at a stroke become one 
of the most temperate. Partly, no doubt, this result is due 
to the moral fervour which the war has created. In time 
of peace it would probably have been impossible suddenly 
to deprive a whole people of facilities for obtaining their 
most popular beverage. But the people have accepted 
without a murmur the prohibition, and have adapted 
themselves to it. They have realized that vodka, which 
they had come to look upon as a necessary, is not a 


necessary at all, but a very dangerous as well as an 


expensive luxury. Fo 
On the purely economic side the effect of the Tsar's 


which we may accept as final, will be somewhat 
complex. We can imagine Mr. Lloyd George’s em- 
barrassment if he were suddenly deprived of, say, 
£70,000,000 of revenue, which would be about the propor- 
tional equivalent of what the Russian Government is 
foregoing. The deficiency must be made good from some 
other sources, but it is perfectly certain that it will be 
very difficult indeed to discover sources adequate for the 
purpose. On the other hand, looking at the matter from 
the point of view of the nation rather than from the point 
of view of the Government, the advantages are enormous. 
The objections to a large national consumption of alcohol 
are twofold. First, there is the absorption of a large part 
of the resources of the country in a very temporary 
enjoyment; secondly, there is the absolute economic 
loss which results when indulgence in this enjoyment 
leads to drunkenness. 

As regards the first point, the question is, of course, one 
of balance. Much of our expenditure must necessarily be 
on temporary pleasures. But in a country where a very 
large proportion of the population is hideously poor, it is 
obviously desirable that as far as possible economic 
resources should be directed towards building up per- 
manent comforts and luxuries rather than towards the 
sutisfaction of temporary enjoyments. What the Russian 
people will now save on vodka will help to buy them 
better clothing and better houses. 

The second point needs no argument. It is notorious in 
Russia and in England and all over the world that the 
drunkard is normally an inefficient worker, and in the 
worst cases costs the community far more than he gives to 
it. When these two factors are taken into account, one 
may fairly argue that the gain of the Russian people by 
tlie cessation or great diminution in the consumption of 
aleohol will so increase Russia’s wealth that from some 
sources or other the Government’s loss of revenue will 
ultimately be made good. 

Stress has been laid on this point because it is one of the 
most dramatic instances that have occurred in the world’s 
history of a great social change arising under the influence 
of war. It is, however, only one instance of the many 
changes that are occurring in Russia. At the beginning of 
the war there was a striking proclamation to the Poles, 
promising them a restoration of the national freedom 
which they lost one hundred and fifty years ago. 
That was quickly followed by a proclamation giving 
liberty to the Jews, and giving, as an instalment of that 
liberty, commissions to Jews in the Army. Finland still 
waits for a similar recognition of her national claims, but 
it is probable that she will not have to wait long. 

Beyond these acts of the Government, there is the even 
nore significant outburst of patriotic feeling from all sections 
of the Russian population. In England we have rightly 
been filled with pride at the innumerable evidences of 
fervent loyalty that have poured in from all parts of the 
British Empire. We have forgotten to notice that Russia 
has received similar evidences from all parts of her Empire. 
As far as can be learned, she has had not the slightest 
difficulty in mobilizing her troops, even in cases where they 
ar drawn from races who share neither the Russian 
reigion nor the Russian nationality. Instead of her 

Subjects holding back, they have voluntarily offered their 
Services in greater numbers than the law demanded, and 
éven the children have run away from home in the hope 
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that they might be incorporated in the Army. This out- 
burst of enthusiasm for the flag is a tremendous testi- 
monial to the Russian character which has surprised many 
English people. But those Englishmen and English- 
women who know Russia are not surprised at all. 
Although the Russian Government is corrupt, and 
though in many ways Russian officials may be brutal, 
there is a certain kindliness about the Russian character 
which appeals to every one who is brought into 
contact with it. The contrast has long been marked 
in Poland. The Polish subjects of the Tsar are 
perfectly conscious that from every mechanical point of 
view the Russian Government is inferior to that of 
Germany, and that nominally Poles in Germany enjoy 
greater liberty than Poles in Russia. In practice, the Pole 
prefers the Russian to the German because the Russian, 
though he may at times be a brute, is a genial brute, whereas 
the German is part of a heartless machine. To take an 
example which unfortunately has in the past appealed to 
a great many Poles and Jews and other subjects of the 
Tsar, Russian prisons are, judged by Western standards, 
atrocious. The sanitation is bad; the food is bad; and 
prisoners may on small provocation be brutally flogged. 
Nevertheless, in practice these horrible conditions are 
mitigated by the geniality of the Russian character, with 
the result that the Russian prisoner, instead of enduring tor- 
tures, may find himself smoking cigarettes with his gaolers. 

These are aspects of the Russian character which justify 
us in feeling immensely hopeful for the future. A man 
with a kindly heart will in the long run try to do the 
right thing; a man who is bent on attaining his own 
ambitions regardless of the sufferings of other people is 
an evemy of the human race. That, we have now learned, 
is the broad contrast between the Slav and the Teuton. 
The Slavs, of course, have their ambitions, but they are 
racial and national ambitions. They aspire to relieve 
themselves of foreign domination, whereas the Teutonic 
ambition is to bring other peoples under the domination of 
the Teuton. So far, therefore, as Europe is concerned, we 
are justified in believing that the advance of Russia 
means an advance of liberty. It has meant that in tho 
Balkans, where Bulgaria and Serbia owe their independent 
existence very largely to Russian pressure upon Turkey. It 
will have the same meaning in Austria, where the war will 
certainly result in liberating a large number of Slavs from 
Teutonic rule ; while further north we already see a new and 
freer Poland in course of creation. If these alone were 
the results of Russia’s struggle with Germany, we might 
well be satisfied with the advance in liberty secured 
through the action of what we have hitherto regarded as 
Russian despotism. But beyond this, there is abundant 
reason to hope that the war will have a regenerating 
influence upon the Government of Russia itself, and that 
the future will see a free Russia as well as an enlarged 
free Serbia anda free Poland. 





MR. ROOSEVELT’S DREAM OF PEACE. 


N an article in the New York Times Mr. Roosevelt has 
indulged his idealism—for he is one of the greatest 
idealists in a country much given to idealism—by sketch- 
ing a plan for endowing the civilized world with a perpetual 
peace. We call the plan a dream almost with Mr. 
Roosevelt’s permission, for he explains carefully that he 
does not think the world is yet in a state to make such a 
plan possible. With the utmost regret we say that in 
our opinion the world never will be in that state 
—at all events, not within a period to make such 
Utopias worth consideration by this generation or any 
of its immediate successors. But it is worth while, 
without going into the details of the plan, to 
show how experience and human nature as we know it 
alike prohibit the principle on which the plan is based. 
Many great-hearted people persuade themselves that the 
present war is the prelude to a lasting peace. That it 
should mean the end of German militarism we most 
devoutly intend, but that reason and moderation—expressed 
in a general reduction of armaments—will henceforth rule 
the world we do not for a single moment believe, even 
though the “federation of the world” should be attempted 
in some such comparatively “ practical” manner as that 
suggested by Mr. Roosevelt. The subtlety of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s dream—it has, of course, been dreamed by others 
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before him—is that it does not embody any such foolish 
idea as that a world hitherto ruled solely by force can 
suddenly be ruled without force. He explicitly postulates 
force, but suggests that the force should be wielded by a 
Tribunal of the Great Powers. To make the matter clear, 
we may quote from a summary of the article in the Times 
of Monday :— 

“The great civilized nations of the world which possess force 
should combine by solemn agreement in a great world league for 
peace and righteousness. A Court should be created—a changed 
and amplified Hague Court would meet the requirements—com- 
posed of representatives of each nation, these representatives being 
sworn to act in each case as judges pure and simple, not ina 
representative capacity. The nations should agree on certain 
rights that should not be questioned, such as territorial integrity, 
the right to deal with their own domestic affairs, with such 
matters as whom they should and should not admit to residence 
and citizenship within their own borders. All should guarantee 
each of their number in possession of these rights. All should 
agree that other matters at issue between any of them, or between 
any of them and any one of a number specified outside the civilized 
nations, should be submitted to the Court as above constituted. 
They should, furthermore, agree not only to abide by the 
decision of the Court, but all to unite with military forces to 
enforce the decree. Under these circumstances it would be 
possible to agree on a limitation of armaments that would be 
real and effective.” 


Let us test such a scheme by seeing how it would have 
worked in the circumstances immediately preceding the 
war, Superficially such a test is not quite fair to Mr. 
Roosevelt, because he points out that he has assumed 
fur the purposes of argument a good faith that he 
knows to be as yet non-existent. But we submit that 
we could never feel certain of the good faith of a people 
whose thoughts, ambitions, morals, and motives move on a 
wholly different plane—we expressly do not say on a lower 
plane—from that on which our own move. What we might 
call bad faith the German might call the higher law of 
necessity—quite a sacred thing in his mind, apparently. 
It is useless to commend our safety and the welfare of the 
world to the good keeping of definitions. For many shades 
of thought—many interpretations of phrases—will cer- 
tainly be possible so long as differences of race exist. The 
ene pertinent question is whether an agreement would be 
held binding by all. Putting that question to ourselves in 
reference to the diplomatic situation which immediately pre- 
ceded the war, we are forced to the answer that the exist- 
ence of a Tribunal such as Mr. Roosevelt imagines would 
have made no difference at all. The war would have come 
about just the same. “But,” it may be objected, “you 
have forgotten that under Mr. Roosevelt’s scheme Germany 
would not have had her present strength. She would have 
been quite incapable of such a grand attack as she has 
delivered.” The objection leaves out of account the fact 
that the other Powers would also have been on a lower level 
of strength. All that would have been required to set 
Germany in motion—given the moral code which has 
notoriously governed her acts—would have been the con- 
viction that her margin of strength over her neighbours 
was just enough to make aggression likely to succeed, and 
therefore from her point of view justifiable and worth 
while. It may fairly be assumed, moreover—again given 
the peculiar German code of morals—that she would have 
secretly prepared for her coup. Even if, with every 
outward appearance of innocence, she had had the same 
number of guns as France, and of the same calibre, she 
would have had her concrete emplacements ready, and 
France would not. 

The truth is that the clash of human wills, which is the 
ultimate cause of all wars, would not cease because a thing 
called a Tribunal of the Powers had been created. The 
clash would make itself felt, and translate itself into the 
usual terms of physical contest, however ingenious the 
constitution of the Tribunal might be. Nature is always 
stronger than the intellect. To believe that such schemes as 
Mr. Roosevelt conceives could ever succeed is to back the 
intellect against human nature—the wild act of a punter. 
Can any one seriously suppose that all the Tribunals in the 
world would prevent a nation from saying in certain cireum- 
stances : “* Weare being victimized and insulted. We would 
rather die than stand it. We would rather blow Europe sky 
high than submit any longer” ? Naturam expellas furca 


tamen usque recurret. But a further objection will be made 
to our argument: “ Private persons settle their quarrels in 
Law Courts; why on earth should not nations settle theirs 


in a Law Court of Europe? The natural passj 
mention are no bar to binding settlements in Civil Cousot 
why not employ an International Court for the same 
purpose?” The answer is that the Law Courts of oa 
country are backed by the whole strength of the realn 
Few litigants who lose their case think that they have hen 
fairly treated, but they know that they must nevertheless 
submit. They are up against the whole brick wall of the 
country’s institutions,and theyare sensibleenough toseethat 
resistance is useless. At this point in the argument we come 
into contact again with Mr. Roosevelt's proposal. “ But has 
not Mr. Roosevelt,” it will be said, “ proposed this very thing 
—that the Tribunal of the Great Powers should be armed 
with force enough to impose its decisions ? What, then 
is the difference between your Civil Courts and the 
Tribunal of the Powers?” The difference is a yery 
notable one, and is, to our thinking, an absolute and final 
objection to the proposal. The members of the Tribunal 
of the Powers, not being men of one nation, would them. 
selves be litigants as well as judges ; they would each and 
all have their prejudices and their interests to servo. 
What a cauldron of intrigue and mistrust that Tribunal 
would be! One of two things would happen: either the 
world would be ruled by a soulless cosmopolitan oligarchy 
who had emasculated themselves of all feeling and become 
completely denationalized, or the stronger wills, frankly 
governed by their patriotic desires, would rule the weaker 
wills. A few men in close community of sympathy and 
policy would be able to bully the whole world. The 
Tribunal would quickly become a kind of military dictator- 
ship. 

No, there is only one logical method of compelling the 
world to remain at peace. It has been proved possible in 
history, and it might be introduced again. But we say 
plainly, for ourselves, that we would rather die than submit 
to it. It is universal monarchy. Rome imposed her 
sovereignty on the whole civilized world. Again, in the 
peculiarconditions of India it is possible for Britain to spread 
the Pax Britannica over the whole continent, from tlie 
Himalayas to Ceylon. In India the native States, which 
would suck one another’s blood dry if left to themselves, 
are the gainers by this local example of universal 
monarchy. But imagine such a thing in Europe! For 
men who value freedom and know how to use it the loss 
of it would be simply intolerable. They would be slaves, 
and slavery is worse than war. At least we are most 
devoutly of that opinion. Try to put the universal 
monarchy in commission, and the result would still be 
that it would be exercised by the most vigorous or 
most cunning Power. What Power should we choose 
to dictate to us all? Should we choose Germany? ‘The 
Pax Germanica is actually being preached—more shame to 
them—by the German professors who are trying to 
vindicate German policy. A beneficent German despotism 
in which all the small States will be guaranteed security 
to grow in grace and culture under the active protection 
of Germany—that is what they preach, apparently with a 
perfectly straight face and in all sincerity. It is related 
that what inflamed Napoleon to his idea of universal 
conquest was a passage he read in ono of Bossuet’s 
sermons recommending universal monarchy to Louis XIV. 
The story is of evil omen. If perpetual peace ever comes— 
we write it sorrowfully-—it will be when men have changed 
their devil’s nature for that of angels, or when they are 
craven enough to accept without question or resentment 
the decisions of some gigantic Power strong enough to 
hold every one down and oppressive enough to wish 
to do it. Then, as Gibbon said of the Roman Empire 
—“the whole world would be but a safe and dreary 
prison to the Caesar’s foes.” Universal peace means 
@ universal despotism. 








TO THE MEN OF THE TRAINING CAMPS. 


VIL practices, when they concern the relation of the 

sexes, are often allowed to fester into scandals, and 
even to bring moral and bodily ruin, before ordinary English 
men and women can induce themselves to speak of them. 
The newspapers lately have contained many allusions to the 
presence of undesirable women about the training camps, oT 
to the presence of women whose intentions might not be 





expected to be but actually are undesirable; but these 
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f offence, that the reader mos nearly . 
yer" most be forgiven if he concluded that delicacy 
— a him to take no notice of them. Prudery is some- 
some very dangerous thing. The congregation of enormous 

bers of men in a comparatively few small areas under 
— dented conditions is having results that were easily 
re, foreseen, but are much less easily removed. To speak 
in a hushed whisper of the dangers which may do a deep 
injury to the well-being and efficiency of the armies now 
in the making is, to our way of thinking, wrong and 
—_ appeal must, of course, be first to the men who are 
being trained—an appeal to regard it as an essential part of 
their service to their country to keep themselves as straight 
and disciplined in moral conduct as they mean to be 
disciplined on the battlefield when the time comes. For 
the schooling of the soldier's body and mind is indeed 
all of one piece. It is impossible to be rigid in one 
respect and lax in another. Self-sacrifice and chivalry 
are the qualities which every young recruit has_ set 
before himself who has cast down the implements of his 
ordinary work and rushed to take up the rifle and the bayonet. 
But self-sacrifice and chivalry do not begin to be part of a 
man’s habitual conduct if he takes advantage of a woman who 
may be thrown off her guard at a time of intense national 
emotion, a time when most brains are in a ferment, and 
attachments between women and the men (who appear in an 
heroic light) seem to be more durable, and perhaps, if one may 
put it so, more sanctified, than they really are. But the 
appeal must be to the women as well as to the men. Women 
of the class to which it is useless to appeal should be warned 
off. We have no patience with those who would complacently 
watch disease growing and overspreading and wrecking a 
magnificent human fabric because they can assure themselves 
that human liberty is all the time not being infringed. We 
would keep soldiers so far as possible free from disease by 
compulsion on the sume principle that they are compelled to 
protect themselves from shells and bullets by entrenching 
themselves. They are not given the choice of being killed 
rather than dig a trench. They should not be given freedom 
to wreck through folly their lives and the interests of the 
cause they serve. A man incapacitated by disease is as much 
lost to the active strength of the Army as though he had been 
wounded by the enemy. We call to mind a passage in a very 
remarkable letter from a hospital surgeon printed in the 
Spectator of July 15th, 1911: “One poet—a woman—wrote 
not long ago that youth is a sufficient excuse for ‘a thousand 
nights of sin.’ It would do her good to attend an out-patient 
department, till she had seen not one youth after a thousand 
nights, but a thousand youths after one night.” The phrase, 
we happen to know, has lingered in the memory of many 
readers, 

But there are other women to whom an appeal could and 
should be successfully made. The Vicar of Aldershot wrote 
lately to the Times: “Some of the silly girls I see walking 
about the streets are deliberately encouraging the men to a 
familiarity which may end disastrously. I feel a somewhat 
unclerical desire to box their ears and send them home.” But 
what are the fathers, and, above all, the mothers, doing ? They 
should know that these are times and conditions of peculiar 
peril. If they set no value on the reputation or safety of 
their daughters, perhaps they might still be susceptible to a 
general sense in favour of doing what is the right thing to 
help on the war. And certainly a very right thing would be 
to prohibit their daughters—if they still have any authority 
over them—from distracting and tempting men who have 
gone into camp with the one and only object of fitting them- 
selves to fight for England. If girls will behave sensibly, 
most of the men are, after all, not in a mood for philandering, 
but only for stern and serious and wholly preoccupying work. 
They are in the mood to give up anything to the cause— 
almost in the mood which Isabella attributed to Claudio when 
she said :— 

“Though he hath fallen by prompture of the blood, 
Yet hath he in him such a mind of honour 
That, had he twenty heads to tender down 
On twenty bloody blocks, he’d yield them up.” 
The soldier in the making should be asked to remember in 
his preparation the advice which will become an order for 





him when he takes the field. Lord Kitchener gave to every 
man in the Expeditionary Force, when it departed for service 
abroad, a printed slip in which, among other things, he said: 
“Your duty cannot be done unless your health is sound. So 
keep constantly on your guard against any excesses. In this 
new experience you may find temptations both in wine and 
women. You must entirely resist both temptations, and, 
while treating all women with perfect courtesy, you should 
avoid any intimacy. Do your duty bravely; fear God; honour 
the King.” Nature is not a thing that can be overcome 
except by habit. As Bacon says: “Let not a man trust his 
victory over his nature too far; for nature will lay buried a 
great time, and yet revive upon the occasion or temptation. 
Like as it was with Aesop’s damosel, turned from a cat to a 
woman; who sate very demurely at the board’s end till a 
mouse ran before her.” One of the first objects in the camps 
should be, so to speak, to keep the mice away. It has been 
extraordinarily difficult to supply what may be called the 
auxiliaries of restraint just when restraint is most needed. 
Most young men were rushed off to camps where they made 
new friends, and were, perhaps, able to act without embarrass- 
ment on some fresh code which long use or shame would have 
prevented them from adopting where they were better known 
or were under the scrutiny of jealously watching eyes. The 
officers in the training camps have hardly had time to become 
a guiding influence outside the routine of military duty; 
some of them are “dug outs” whose strength or sympathy, 
through no fault of their own, can hardly be so alert as it used 
to be; the non-commissioned officers have more than enough 
to do already. We have heard it said that in those camps 
where a large number of men are within easy reach of their 
homes the conduct in all respects, and particularly in regard 
to women, is noticeably good. If this be true, it is very 
significant. No doubt such a constraint as this is not always 
possible, but other means are available, and the War Office 
has been wise in inviting every one who can do so to help in 
providing recreations and entertainments. A well-occupied 
mind is generally a pure mind. The standards of Oxford and 
Cambridge, for example, are high—they seem incredibly high 
to foreigners—because the interests of life are extraordinarily 
numerous and pressing. Entertainments for the evenings in 
the training camps ought to be particularly easy to manage. 
They would almost go of themselves. Among the exception- 
ally capable class of men who have volunteered there must be 
much talent. A concert would not have to be provided wholly, 
if at all, from the outside. 

It is true that when all the cloud of too easy temptations has 
been removed, when the fathers and mothers of thoughtless 
girls have done their duty, when recreation-rooms and reading- 
rooms have been provided, when public-houses have been all 
closed earlier, when everything else that one can imagine has 
been done, every man must still put a curb upon himself. If 
he cannot or will not do that, he will not be of real service to 
his country. This is a test for him. He is trying, or not 
trying, to fit himself for “truly manly action.” It is a mere 
delusion to suppose that, in Carlyle’s phrase, he gains the 
“real toga of manhood” by a preparatory course of vicious- 
ness. Carlyle described the self-respecting man as he ought 
not to be in his picture of Burns:—“ He quits the paternal 
roof and becomes initiated in those dissipations, those vices 
which a certain class of philosophers have asserted to be a 
natural preparation for entering on active life; a kind of 
mud-bath in which the youth is, as it were, necessitated 
to sleep, and, we suppose, to cleanse himself before the real 
toga of manhood can be laid upon him. We shall not 
dispute much with this class of philosophers; we hope 
they are mistaken; for Sin and Remorse so easily beset 
us at all stages of life, and are always such indifferent 
company, that it seems hard we should at any stage be forced 
and fated not only to meet but to yield to them and even serve 
for aterm in their leprous armada. We hope it is not so. 
Clear we are, at all events, it cannot be the training one 
receives in this Devil’s service, but only our determining to 
desert from it, that fits us for truly manly action.” We 
cannot end with a better word of advice than that to the 
soldier who is going through a very special bodily and mental 
training for a very special purpose—to discharge a mission 
which is perhaps the justest, most sacred, and most serviceable 
to the world that was ever laid upon young and strong shoulders 





since wars began in this world. 
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THE MANAGING MANNER. 
HAT sort of gifts and endowments are most useful to a 
child who must make his way in the world? This 
question is the subject of a thousand fairy stories. The 
relative values of good fortune, good looks, good tempers, and 
good hearts are all discussed in these tales, but we do not 
remember one in which a good manner is spoken of as desirable. 
In the plural manners can be taught; in the singular they 
are individual, a gift not an acquirement. A commanding 
manner, for instance, is a piece of good fortune, whether it 
is found ina man or a woman—not because it enables those 
who have it to rule, but because it makes them happy. Yet 
that is not exactly true, either. It proclaims their happi- 
ness. Like good looks, it is an advertisement everywhere, and 
in all societies an introduction. It means optimism, it means 
self-reliance, and sometimes, but not always, it means strength 
of mind. It might be said, of course, that the last two 
qualities are not attractive in a woman. Upon paper they 
certainly are not; but let us take a rough test of the truth of 
our contention. Almost all women with a commanding 
manner marry. It carries with it a vague suggestion of the 
governing class, even if we see it in a gypsy, and it appears to 
be the outcome of deference and admiration, good things 
which always draw to themselves more deference and more 
admiration, just as money goes where money is. Nothing is 
more attractive than an air of well-being. Not that any 
definite manner is the result of circumstances. It is, as we 
have already said, a true reflection of the character with which 
& man or woman was born. Grace and misfortune both 
modify character very much. A man does not always die with 
the same character he was born with, but manner continues to 
reflect the original nature. That is why it frequently appears 
to belie the second nature which casual observers take 
for the first. Occasionally you see a sad man with a 
happy manner. Nature meant him to be happy, but his 
spirit has been broken by circumstances. To take another 
instance, it is not very unusual to see a woman with 
a commanding manner entirely overruled by her family. 
Either she has determined to give in upon all possible 
occasions, or she has imbued her offspring in a very high 
degree with her dominant qualities, and where all are dominant 
numbers count, and whoever is in a minority of one must go 
to the wall. Take her out of her family, set her to any work, 
public.or private, in which their influence is not felt, and she 
will once more command. The same thing is very often true 
of men. <A man gives in at home because his womenfolk 
are too much for him. His commanding manner seems to his 
social acquaintance to be but a comic adjunct to a pliant dis- 
position; but those who know him at work know that this is 
not so, and those who knew him as a boy will almost always 
say that his manner shows what he was. He was never intended 
to give in. The same thing is true of a rough manner. 
Even where it covers the kindest of hearts, it indicates some 
original quality, not necessarily a bad one—nothing worse, 
perhaps, than a certain natural intolerance. We make too 
much of civility because it is such a convenient thing. 
A man may have the virtues of an angel and yet not 
be very civil. Angels are probably not invariably civil. 
Dr. Johnson in the Elysian Fields is, we hope, as rough 
as ever. 

It goes without saying that one cannot judge a man by an 
official manner. That may be put on. A doctor at his patient’s 
bedside may have a manner as detached from his character as 
his frock-coat is from his person. The employer in the presence 
of his subordinate or the subordinate in the presence of his 
employer may choose to wear a uniform or a livery, but his 
real manner will come back to him when his work is done, and 
will once more be a true indication of his essential personality. 
We read in books accounts of persons in whom a very 
deprecating manner went with great governing qualities. 
This, we think, is one of the fictions which may be said to be 
founded on fact without being any more true to life than is 
the ordinary historical novel. Deprecation is impossible in 
a person born to rule, but he may have physical peculiarities 

‘in common with deprecators. The formation of a man’s jaw 
may affect his enunciation, his vocal cords may account for 
a small voice, early training may have made him what we call 
“quiet,” but all these things have not much to do with 





Manner is something which pbysical peculiarities do not 
account for, any more than features explain expression, Yet 
a@ manner makes a perfectly definite impression upon the 
discriminating beholder, just as expression does, and it redeemg 
unfortunate physical peculiarities, just as expression redeems 
unfortunate features. 

A managing manner is by no means the same thing as g 
commanding manner. Yet it too is, we think, a social asset, 
Naturally so, perhaps, ina woman. That a woman should be 
persuasive is part of her charm, but persuasiveness has no 
distinction. It has nothing about it of the atmosphere of 
the social height. Still, it is charming, and if in a woman 
it suggest a little innocent guile that does not matter. A 
very little deception with a good intention is legitimate even 
in the best woman. Itis her last resort, just as violence with a 
good intention is a good man’s last resort. It may entail a 
slight moral sacrifice; so does violence. It is not condemned 
by other women, and, so far as manner is concerned, each sex 
passes final judgment upon itself. It is men who have written 
and talked against viragoes and women who expect to govern 
and show it by their every word and gesture, but, oddly 
enough, in actual practice it is men who like them, so far ag 
they are liked. Women hate any roughness in another woman, 
They like gentleness, and are as susceptible as men to 
flattery. Perhaps they know they are being flattered more 
quickly than a man would know it, but they like it all 
the same. It sweetens life, they justly think. A woman 
with a caressing manner has always many women friends, 
How far men like flattery from each other it is 
difficult to say. Perhaps never if they know it. But 
there is a very subtle flattery about a managing manner 
which, if it is a really first-rate one, appeals to every one. To 
the manager the person to be managed really matters. Ina 
sense no one to whom he speaks is indifferent to him. It 
is something that one’s interlocutor should be sufficiently 
interested in one to care to shift one’s mental position, or even 
actual determination. It lends a momentary importance to 
one’s thoughts andactions. This is, we think, why a managing 
manner is so often mistaken for a sympathetic manner A 
really sympathetic manner always admits the independence, 
both practical and intellectual, of an interlocutor, and that 
perhaps is why a sympathetic manner is never universally 
liked. To the few it is the most charming of gifts or qualities. 
The many are not impressed by it. It is even condemned as 
commonplace. So many people do not ask sympathy, they 
ask only attention. 

Of course there is a sense in which there are as many 
manners as there are men; but manners, like men, fall into 
few types. It has been said by physiognomists that the human 
countenance in repose assumes almost always one of two 
expressions—either sadness or amusement. Types of manner 
cannot be thus simply differentiated, but perhaps we might 
say that a good manner in repose falls into not more than 
three types. When we say “in repose” we mean when not 
modified by what we may call professional considerations or 
by any passion, great or small, from love or terror to anger 
or caprice. A very good manner, we think, is always either 
commanding or managing or sympathetic. Of these three it 
is obvious which is the best, but not so obvious which is the 
best worth having. For which’ should a conscientious god- 
parent ask the fairies? 





A PROBATIONER’S DIARY.—I. 


"2 following are extracts from the diary kept by a Red 
Cross probationer in the autumn of 1914:— 

‘The Feathers,’ Sunday night.—To-morrow Jane and I set out 
to be, fora fortnight, probationers at asmall but well-equipped 
surgical hospital inthe South of England. I have just unpacked 
a pile of Red Cross aprons, an alarum clock, a box of abominably 
stiff high collars, a tin of biscuits, Plato’s Republic, some 
cocoa, and a suit of “mufti” from my box. We are to stay 
at this inn as there is no room for us at the hospital, and are 
to bicycle to and from our work. We are to be on duty in 
the wards at half-past seven to-morrow morning, but I am 
not yet clear as to when we get off at night. Jane and I have 
had several consultations as to the virtues we should aim at. 
We have come to the conclusion that for the moment the 
whole duty of man lies in practising the two O's, being, that 





Real deprecation may go with a loud voice. 


manner. 





is to say, Obsequious and Observant. We have not yet seen 
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either of the two Sisters upon whom our happiness depends. 
I hope that Jane is dreading the morrow as much as L 

Monday.—We got on better than I had expected, but I find 
my brain a good deal befogged. Let me rehearse the items of 
my knowledge—turn out my pockets. (1) The dusters live in 
the drawer of the table which stands at the top of the ward, the 
brooms in the ward kitchen. (2) The brass rags are in a box 
on the top of the medicine cupboard in the ward sterilizing- 
yoom. (3) The ward is swept with tea-leaves at 8 o’clock and 
without tea-leaves at 12.30 and 7. (4) The patients much 
prefer bread and dripping to bread and butter. (5) The bath- 
oom is to be considered to possess magic qualities; anything 
which needs drying is to be hung there. For some unknown 
reason they do'in fact get dry. Why does bread and butter 
resemble the waves of the sea when cut by me, I wonder? And 
why do my feet feel as if I had received the bastinado ? 

Iwas amused to discover the correct way to address patients. 
Old ladies are called Granny, small girls Topsy (say) 10, the 10 
referring to her bed number. The others Miss 6 or Mrs. 22, as 
the case may be. Monstrous genteel! It was all much less 
terrifying than I had expected, and Sister and my fellow 
pros most kind. The staff nurse had a day off, so I’ve not yet 
seen her. Iam distinctly tired, and am becoming too inco- 
herent to be trusted longer with a pen. 

Tuesday.—Jane is in the men’s ward. She tells me that 
there the patients are generally addressed as Daddy. They 
have got a machine to cut the bread, so she was most unsym- 
pathetic about my struggles. The patients in my ward are 
just beginning to show above the impersonal mist in which I 
had merged them. Granny 4 is obviously an expert in house- 
work, and gives me good advice about sweeping; Topsy 2 
strikes me as a rather exigeante young lady; Miss 17 and 
Mrs. 16 do crochet all day, and talk to each other 
about “No. 6 cotton and No. 5 hook, my dear, and begin 
your tidy like the one that was in Home Chat on Thursday.” 
It will be much more amusing when I understand the con- 
versations between the other pros which are held in the ward 
kitchen as we cut bread and butter, or in the sterilizing-room 
as we clean up instruments and dressing bowls. They turn 
upon such subjects as the cause of 30’s abominable temper, 
or how 29's fiancé came to see her last visiting day, or how 
25 had had ten operations. I made a great find to-day. 
Inside the medicine cupboard door is pinned a paper with 
“Duties of Probationers” upon it, and giving the hours at 
which things ought to be done. I have one accomplishment, 
and that is cleaning brass. A fellow pro actually remarked 
upon my taps to-day! I exclaim with Mr. Crummles, “This 
is fame!” 

Wednesday.—To-day for the first time I began to have 
glimmerings on my own account. I seem to be throwing 
off the shroud of idiocy in which the host of new impressions 
had wrapped me. For example, I have at last grasped the fact 
that it is not necessary to sweep with such vigour as nearly to 
excavate pieces out of the floor, and I therefore got less 
behindhand with my side of the ward. One pro, be it under- 
stood, sweeps one side, one the other; a race often ensues. I 
shall never win that race. But, on the other hand, I remem- 
bered on my own account to go out and put on the water for 
the patients’ lunches at 8.30. (Have forgotten to boast of this 
to Jane.) What is it that makes the gas roar when I light it? 
I have two griefs, and two only. One is that the weather being 
excessively hot my ankles and knees have swollen with the long 
hours of standing, to which I am not yet accustomed; the other 
that there is just not time enough to read the newspapers com- 
fortably. I never knew till now how really worrying that 
could be. Our hours here are these. We go on duty at half- 
past seven. At half-past nine we have half an hour off, during 
which we eat bread and jam, drink chilly tea, and put on clean 
aprons. We are on again from ten till half-past one, then 
half an hour off for lunch, and perhaps the daily two hours 
off. On duty again at half-past four (having had tea) till 
8 or 8.15. This is, I believe, less than in most large hospitals, 
and as soon as I am less “gone in the joints” will seem 
very comfortable. At present I confess to a strong temptation 
to sit upon the kitchen table at frequent intervals, or to prop 
myself up against the wall—both most irregular proceedings. 

Thursday.—To-day I saw a general anaesthetic given and a 
tiny operation performed. Not in the theatre, but at the 
patient’s bedside. I was given odd jobs to do, such as putting 
xyound screens, running errands, passing swabs, and helping 





to hold down the patient. It was most interesting—to me, at 
any rate. Ihave been trying to remember all that was on 
this particular anaesthetic table, as Sister bade me take 
especial notice of it. The ether bag, the small chloroform 
mask, two ounces of brandy, two hypodermic needles, one 
containing strychnine, one another stimulant whose name I 
can’t recall, about five “dressed” throat swab holders, a pair 
of tongue forceps and a gag, a small enamel bowl, the chloro- 
form and ether bottles, and (I think) ethyl-chloride in its 
spray. I wonder if that was all? 

Friday.—I was allowed to do most of the dressings this 
morning. The awful eye of Sister was upon me. I wonder 
that I didn’t drop all my tools. For the first two or three 
dressings she opened drums and passed me bowls with her 
own royal hand. She watched me scrub up my hands, and 
kept an eagle glance upon me to sce, I suppose, that I did not 
thereafter smooth down my bib or touch the bedclothes. 
They were all quite simple dressings and she made uo 
comments, so that I trust that all was well. We shall see if 
I am allowed to do them again. I helped the staff nurse to 
cut dressings, make swabs, and pack the drums ready for the 
sterilizer this afternoon, when I ought to have been helping 
the other pros with the patients’ tea. Feared that by 
this and by my sudden dizzy elevation this morning I might 
have earned their hatred. I therefore scrubbed mackintoshes 
with conspicuous vigour this evening. However, they did not 
appear to mind a bit. 

Saturday.—I really am too sleepy to write this evening. 
Jane and I sat up in her bedroom eating William pears, and 
discussing the mental atmosphere of institutions and the 
respective merits of carbolic and boiling as germicides. We 
improved the hospital till half-past eleven. I was relieved to 
find that she too found that the extreme propriety of our 
behaviour to our elders and betters was becoming a strain. 
I do hope that we sha’n’t break out either of us one day. We 
have to be so civil at meals! I am constantly reminded of 
the meal in “ A Soliloquy in a Spanish Cloister” :— 

“ Not a plenteous cork crop: scarcely 

Dare we hope oak-galls, I doubt : 

What's the Latin name for ‘parsley’ ? 

What's the Greek name for Swine’s Snout ?” 
I am thankful that we have our dinner at ‘The Feathers.’ 
We can, and do, wreak our pent-up “Swine’s Snout ”-ishness 
upon each other, and if we choose subside into newspapers 
before the joint. I gave No. 9a blanket bath to-day. She 
appeared to enjoy it. xX. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


THE GOVERNMENT SEPARATION ALLOWANCE. 

(To ruz Epiror or tue “ Spectator.”’] 
Srr,—As one who has been working for the last two months 
among the soldiers’ wives in a very poor district of London, 
may I suggest that the present controversy as to whether the 
Government separation allowance is adequate is quite missing 
the point? My conviction is that the women cannot manage 
on the separation allowance without the addition of the man’s 
allotment, and equally that the man cannot afford to spare 
that allotment out of his pay. The present scale, which can 
be seen in any post office, states that a wife alone gets 12s. 6d. 
weekly; a wife with one child l5s., with two children 17s. 64, 
with three children 20s., &. (These sums are exclusive of 
an extra 3s. 6d. weekly for London area.) This scale makes 
life just possible in most cases, but 12s. 6d. weekly for a 
woman alone, whose husband was probably earning double 
that amount, is a great come-down. 

Still, putting that aside, does the public, who after all pays 
the bill, realize that of that 12s. 6d. the soldier himself, from 
his pay of 7s. a week, has to contribute 3s.6d.? And further, 
that in the case of a man with three children, out of the 
weekly 20s. the soldier is contributing 5s. 3d., leaving him 
with the magnificent sum of Is. 9d. a week, out of which he 
has to pay for his suppers, his washing, his cleaning materials, 
his hair-cutting, repairs to boots, smokes, drinks, stamps, &c., 
and his insurance of 14d.? Under the latest War Office 
regulations, if the man feels he cannot afford the allotment 
he may decline to pay it. At the same time, if the wife says 
she cannot manage without it she may appeal, and then the 
man will be compelled to pay it. What is happening now in 
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many cases is that the man is making the fall allotment, 
leaving himself practically penniless, and the wife is struggling 
to save a few shillings every week to send back to her husband 
to enable him to buy a supper, a cake of soap, or some such 
luxury. Is this right? There are, of course, cases where, 
owing to the generosity of the man’s former employer, the 
woman can manage without the husband’s allotment, but in 
thousands of cases the separation allowance is the woman’s 
only source of income, and in these cases she cannot manage 
without the allotment, which I maintain the man cannot afford 
to spare. 

Can any of your influential readers bring pressure to bear 
on the Government to introduce a scheme by which, in those 
eases where the woman has nothing but the separation allow- 
ance, this may be supplemented, not by charity, nor by 
depriving the man of practically all his pay, but by some 
Government grant; or better still, provide the man with all 
necessaries, an evening meal, washing, insurance, cleaning 
materials, &c., leaving him with a clear 7s. a week, out of 
which he could then afford to send 5s. a week to his wife or 
other dependant ?—I am, Sir, &c., A SoupieR’s WIFE. 

[The proper solution, in our opinion, is that the soldier 
should be “all found and well found,” and that the miserable 
little deductions for necessaries should cease altogether, leaving 
him with his clear shilling a day. The ideal is that a man 
should be able to exist in the Army without spending a single 
penny of his pay on himself.—Ep. Spectator. | 





LORD ROBERTS'S APPEAL FOR FIELD GLASSES. 
[To tue Epiror or tur “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—As you kindly allowed me to appeal through your 
columns to owners of field glasses to give the use of 
their glasses for our non-commissioned officers in the field, 
perbaps you will allow me to inform your readers of the 
result of my appeal. Up to the present I have received 
over fourteen thousand pairs of field glasses and stalking 
glasses. The glasses have been examined and classified by an 
expert, and they have been issued steadily to our gallant 
soldiers. I am asked by Field-Muarshal Sir John French to 
say that stalking glasses as well as field glasses are found to 
be most useful. Many people who did not own field glasses 
kindly sent me cheques instead, and the money thus subscribed 
has been spent in buying the most suitable glasses procurable. 
I have sent a personal letter of thanks to all the owners of 
glasses, or subscribers, and I shall be very pleased to continue 
to acknowledge with gratitude any further donations of money 
or glasses which may be sent to me. It should be unnecessary 
to emphasize the real practical help which those who support 
my appeal are rendering to their gallant countrymen at the 
front. All the glasses are marked with an index number, and 
the names and addresses of the owners are carefully recorded 
at the offices of the National Service League, 72 Victoria 
Street, London, 8.W., to which address all glasses and 
cheques should be sent. The soldiers to whom glasses are 
issued are asked, if possible, to return them after the war.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Roserts, F.M. 
Englemere, Ascot, Berks. 





CROSS-CURRENTS IN AMERICA, 

[To tue Epiror or THe “Srecrator.”’) 
Sir,—American comment flows on. Thus, an Anglican 
clergyman in Massachusetts—closely connected by marriage 
with Mr. Choate—writes :— 

“Every one here is anti-German in spite of the propaganda of 
the German Ambassador and others.” 

A Professor of Mathematics in Hertford, Connecticut :— 

“I don’t think you need feel any concern about forming an 
American sentiment for England: it is already very strong here.” 
The wife of that Judge Gray whose opinion you were good 
enough to publish in your issue of October 3rd (p. 460) :— 

“Tam so delighted with your red book [referring to Why We 
are at War, by six Oxford Professors} that I am going to send it 
to Mr. Choate to read,” and “as long as those Germans can be 
—s from getting out of the valley of the Meuse there is 

ope and some comfort.” 

On the other side, however, a letter from Boston informs 
me that the Irish-American Mayor of Boston 


“could have declined the application for the use of Faneuil 
Hall” (as to which see my letter to you, Spectator, October 3rd, 











—~ 


p. 460), “for a Pro-German and therefore Anti-British meeting on 
divers grounds, and among others the impropriety of allowing its 
use for any meeting taking any side in the European war ag 
inconsistent with the spirit of neutrality. At this Pro-German 
meeting, some German professors and others of German blood 
spoke, and also an Irish-American of some local prominence 
Matthew Cummings by name, in bitter denunciation of England 
and sympathetically towards Germany.” 

My New York Evening Post of October 8th devotes nearly 
three columns to a publication of the views of “ Vernon Lee,” 
under the heading in large type“ English Writer in Strong 
Letter . .. Attacks the Policy of the British Government for 
its Part in the Great European Struggle.” It seems that 
“ Vernon Lee” is the nom de plume of Miss Violet Paget, who 
has been the writer of “essays and European studies.” One. 
third of what she has to say relates to the literary work she 
has done in the past, “the long enumeration of which gives 
me [her] the right to speak upon the origin of the present 
war.” She finds herself in conflict with “her colleagues of 
the English Liberal press, and, alas! with a large number of 
English men of letters,” and proceeds to give a distorted and 
oft-exploded view of British diplomacy and perversion of the 
facts, especially as they relate to the neutrality of Belgium, 
to recapitulate which would invite a discussion to which I am 
sure the Spectator would not opens its columns. The new 
“Central Committee ” of the “ National Patriotic Organiza. 
tions” can be trusted to deal in an appropriate manner with 
these and similar stabs in the back struck by perverted 
English people in neutral countries to whose sympathies we 
are entitled —I am, Sir, &., 8. R. H. 





AMERICA AND BRITAIN. 

[To tus Eprton or tue “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—I enclose extracts from a letter from a distinguished 
scientific and professional friend in New York, which may be of 
interest as to the movement of American opinion.—I am, Sir, 
&e., F. A. C. 





“This country is closing her eyes to what would happen after 
German victory. England's failure is not considered possible for 
amoment. This country is wholly in sympathy with England, 
but is very loath to become formally embroiled should the tide 
actually prove too strong for England, which God forbid! This 
country, wholly unprepared, would run to the rescue too late even 
to save herself. I would be very proud of this country if she 
would stand forward with the rest of her kind. .. . I appreciate 
what this European conflict means—that it is a most portentous 
struggle between the German and (British) Anglo-Saxon principles 
of government. It is surely the most stupendous vortex of 
opposing human forces, whose momentum has been hugely 
increased by modern invention whose convergent impact has never 
been equalled. But what would German success mean to the 
world! Any one of English lineage must be proud of the way her 
soldiers have been able to show their superior military skill even 
under the most trying ordeals through their marvellous fortitude 
and bravery. There seems to be no lack of determination and 
valour on the part of England now. No one can fail to be proud 
of Englishmen on sea and land.” 





BRITAIN, JAPAN, AND AMERICA. 

[To rwe Epitor or tue “Srecratror.”] 
Srr,—Shortly after the Boer War I remember having an 
interesting conversation with a Japanese gentleman who, is a 
representative of the Tokyo Fisheries Institute, was on a visit 
to this country for the purpose of studying our fishing 
methods. Speaking of international relations, he said: “I 
think this: if Britain, America, and Japan could come to an 
agreement, then they could guarantee the peace of the world.” 
At that time probably nobody outside of Germany bad any 
idea of Germany’s ultimate intentions or of the extent of her 
military and naval preparations. The United States, in 
particular, must have seen her entering on this war with a 
good deal of surprise, and must have watched her methods of 
conducting it with considerable shock. For the United States 
have had large and intimate commercial intercourse with 
Germany, and there are many citizens of German origin in 
the United States. The editor of the Spectator, in a recent 
issue, said that if Germany were to be successful in a 
European war, her next warlike operations would be directed 
against America. And it is well for Uncle Sam to be on his 
guard against any subterranean system of German espiouage 
that may very possibly be at work within his borders. 

Two effects I think this war has produced in America: 
(1) It has taken much of the “swank” out of the Jingo party, 
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and (2) it has led to a reconsideration of the American position 
towards the Japanese. The attitude of many people in America 
to the Japanese has been unfortunate, but I do not think it is 
true to say that that attitude has been caused by American 
jealousy of the Alliance between Britain and Japan. Rather 
has it been caused by commercial rivalry and the perennial 
American antipathy towards all coloured peoples, beginning 
with Red Indians and negroes. Also among many of the less 
well-informed Americans the Japanese have been judged by 
the immigration to America of a number of the less desirable 
elements of the Chinese and Japanese population. 

But, as I have said, the Americans are reconsidering their 
attitude towards the Japanese. They have come to see that 
they have been misled as to the true character and policy of 
Japan, and they—or at least many influential Americans— 
realize that, even with regard to Japan, another's prosperity 
need not mean their adversity. In a recent number of 
Harper’s Weekly there appeared an extremely well-written 
article on “Japan the Bugaboo” (which I suppose means 
«“bugbear ”). The writer has evidently thrown off as ludicrous 
the idea of any Japanese menace against America; and he 
invites all his fellow-countrymen to follow his example. 
When Japan entered into an Alliance with Britain can any 
one suppose that she was not cognizant of the strength of the 
bonds of kinship and common interests that exist between 
Britain and America? Some of the less reputable writers in 
America would even have us believe that there was an 
element of offence, though unexpressed, at the bottom of the 
Alliance between Britain and Japan. Suspicious people are 
usually “nervy ” people; but we know that the basic qualities 
of national character are common to Britain and the States: we 
are usually blunt and outspoken—as plain as we are pleasant 
—and we have a common contempt for devious methods and 
tortuous ways. Aman nay smile andsmile and bea villain. A 
nation may, if her character permits—as in Germany—assure 
us of her most cordial and most pacific sentiments while she is 
all the time devising every possible means of compassing our 
destruction. Let not such things be suggested of the ruling 
interests of Britain and America. Nor are we likely to be 
such crocodiles as that our hearts should bleed for the unfor- 
tunate victims of our misdeeds! If this war has taught us 
anything, it is this: that the barbarism of the most ignorant 
“savages ” is preferable to the “ culture” of Germany. 

And yet—and yet such verses as the following can find a 
place in the New York Evening Sun. They are the work of 
a young poet, G. S. Viereck, and appeared on August 10th, 
1914. He addresses the Kaiser :— 

“ May thy victorious armies rout 

The savage tribes against thee hurled; 

The Czar, whose sceptre is the knout, 
And France, the wanton of the world. 

But thy great task will not be done 
Until thou vanquish utterly 

The Norman brother of the Hun, 
England, the serpent of the sea. 


‘The flame of war her tradesmen fanned 
Shall yet consume her, fleet and field ; 

The star of Frederick guide thy hand! 
The God of Bismarck be thy shield! 


Against the fell barbarian horde 
Thy people stand, a living wall. 
Now fight for God’s peace with thy sword, 
For if thou fail, a world shall fall!” 
What a great gulf is fixed between that irresponsible and 
impossible vapouring of a youthful versifier and the considered 
views of men like Admiral Mahan and Richard Harding Davis! 
But there it is, and no doubt among certain lower-type unthink- 
ing Americans these lines will touch some responsive chords! 
We believe that the general opinion of America is reflected in 
Uncle Sam’s aside to the Imperial dachshund, who, according 
to Punch, has been doing tricks to the latter for seven weeks; 
but Uncle Sam merely says with a wave of his hund as he 
enjoys his cigar: “ Cut it out!” 

We do not look to the Hearsts to solve international 
problems. And be it said with all due respect that when 
Britain is forming entenécs or agreements with other Powers 
she will not be found touting amongst the other nations for 
their gracious approval of her policy. If there are Americans 
who entertain suspicious and hostile thoughts about Britain 
at this time, let them ask themselves if Japan could not have 
found, if she had wished to do so, serious grounds for 





suspicion (and therefore obstacles to understandings) of 
Britain as well as America. Britain and Japan are fighting 
with Russia. <A few years ago Japan and Russia were at war. 
Japan and Russia have joined hands to overthrow an intoler- 
abletyranny. Yet Japan is not blind, and must know that both 
Britain and Russia, with their huge territories in Asia, have great 
interests and influence and responsibilities there which might 
prejudicially affect Japan’s prestige if a joint combination 
were to be formed against her. But all the Allies engaged in 
this enterprise in defence of liberty, free institutions, and the 
rights of small nationalities know they are also fighting for 
an enduring peace, the protection of commerce, and the 
reduction of armaments. They believe that the maxim “Live 
and let live” has a place in international polity as well as 
amongst individuals. They know there is nothing to prevent 
peaceful co-operation between Empires. But they also know 
that Germany is out for, not co-operation, but domination, and 
that domination she shall never have.—I am, Sir, &c., 
JOHN 0’ GRoOAT. 





A WORD FROM NEW ENGLAND. 
(To ruz Epiror or tus “Srecrator,’’] 

Srr,—The guns of our forts no longer seem to say, “It is 
sunrise” or “It is sunset.” They sound in our ears like 
echoes from overseas, and the faces of all upon our streets are 
grave. Nothing could wring from us consent to let hostile 
troops march through Maine upon Canada, so we understand 
Belgium. Iam one of many Americans as English in blood 
as if born in England. Though of the ninth generation in 
New England, I feel toward London as the Psalmist felt 
when he cried: “If I forget thee, O Jerusalem!” This does 
not separate me from my countrymen, for being an American, 
like being a Christian, is not a matter of birth or race, but 
of heart’s desire, and, as Christians share the blessings of 
Abraham’s seed, all Americans share the heritage of England. 
We wait for news with eagerness before unknown. I thank 
you for brightening the strain of this by publishing the 
sympathy of a soldier who saw in France “a beautiful new 
settee chucked out in the road and spoilt.” Last year it was 
my privilege to help in giving new settees for the use of 
working women near Lille—and I have feared nobody could 
be expected to share the concern which I have felt about 
them !—I am, Sir, &c., Epirxa L. Darron. 

Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 

[We wish our correspondent could have seen the wounded 
Coldstream Guardsman who was so moved by the sight of 
the desecrated settee. It meant for him all that goes with the 
thought of home and the kindly charities of a man’s hearth. 
Like the gallant if homely knight he was, his heart burnt 
within him for the “ poor chap” whose house and home had 
been ruined and profaned. “Cowardly brutes to throw a 
beautiful settee like that into the street”—that was the 
chorus of bis thought.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE SEA QUEEN WAKES. 

[To raz Epiron or tue “Sprecraror.”’] 
Srr,—At the time of the Jameson Raid, when the German 
Emperor sent his famous telegram to President Kruger and a 
Special Service Squadron of the Navy was formed, a remark- 
ably fine poem appeared in the Spectator written by Clive 
Phillips-Wolley. It might interest many old readers of the 
Spectator and others if you would republish it.—I am, Sir, &c., 


The poem appeared on February 8th, 1896. We give also 
the note with which we prefaced it :— 

“A Canadian statesman touched all hearts by his reference to 
the ‘splendid isolation’ of England. The following verses by a 
Canadian poet, Mr. Clive Phillips-Wolley, lately published in the 
Daily Columbian, called ‘The Sea Queen Wakes,’ are another 
example of Canadian feeling. The lines are so full of the fire both 
of poetry and patriotism that we make no apology for quoting 
them in full :— 

‘She wakes! in the furthest West the murmur has reached our 
ears— 

She wakes ! in the furthest East the foeman listens and fears— 

She wakes! the ravens clamour, the winds cry overhead, 

The wandering waves take up the cry, “She wakes whom nations 


dread!” 

At last, ye have roused the Sea Queen; at last, when the wor'd 
unites, 

She stirs from her scornful silence, and wakes to her last of 
fights ; 
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Alone, with the world against her, she has turned on the snarling 


crew, 

No longer the Peaceful Trader, but the Viking North Seas knew. 

She calls, and her ships of battle—dragons her seas have bred— 

Glide into Plymouth Harbour, and gather round Beachy Head. 

She wakes! and the clang of arming echoes through all the 
earth 

The ring of warriors’ wea ons; stern music of soldiers’ mirth. 

In the world there may nations, and there gathers round 
every throne 

The strength of earth-born armies, but the sea is England’s own; 

As she ruled, she still shall rule it, from Plymouth to Esquimalt, 

As long as the winds are tameless—as long as the waves are salt. 

This may be our Armageddon ; seas may purple with blood and 
flame 

As we go to our rest forever, leaving the world a name. 

What matter? There have been none like us, nor any to tame 
our pride ; 

If we fall, we shall fall as they fell, die as our fathers died— 

What better ? the seas that bred us shall rock us to rest at last, 

If we sink with the Jack still floating, nailed to the nation’s 
mast,’ ” 





POEMS OF PEACE. 

[To tne Epiror or tur “ Srectator.”] 
Sir,—American newspapers have, most of them, reprinted 
Southey’s “ Battle of Blenheim,” this month or last. But 
who wrote the first great poem of peace? Charles d'Orléans, 
in the fifteenth century, sang in his English prison :— 

“ Priez pour paix, douce Vierge Marie, 

Reine des cieux et du monde maistresse, 

Faites prier, par vostre courtaisie, 

Saints et saintes, et prenez vostre adresse 

Vers vostre fils, requérant sa hautesse 

Qu’il lui plaise son peuple regarder 

Que de son sang a voulu racheter, 

En déboutant guerre que tout désvoie; 

De priéres ne vous veuillez lasser, 

Priez pour paix, le vrai trésor de joie.” 
Will the greatest poem inspired by the world war—I am sure 
it remains to be written—prove to be a poem of peace P—I am, 
Sir, &e., WARREN BarTON BLAKE. 


New York City. 





DR. JOHNSON AND FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
[To tue Epitor oF tus “ Srecrator.”’) 

S1r,—I happened to be reading Dr. Johnson’s biographical 
sketch of the King of Prussia, published in 1756, and found 
the following curious passages, which seem to be of interest 
in view of recent incidents. After describing the proclama- 
tion which Frederick the Great issued on his invasion of 
Bohemia, Johnson goes on to say :— 

“In this proclamation there is one paragraph of which I do not 
remember any precedents. He threatens, that, if any peasant 
should be found with arms, he shall be hanged without further 
inquiry; and that, if any lord shall connive at his vassals keeping 
arms in their custody, his village shall be reduced to ashes. It is 
hard to find upon what pretence the king of Prussia could treat 
the Bohemians as criminals, for preparing to defend their native 
country, or maintaining their allegiance to their lawful sovereign 
against an invader, whether he professes to intend tranquillity or 
confusion.” 

A remark which may be commended to some of our Press 
cersors is the criticism passed by Johnson on Frederick’s 
order, after the disastrous retreat from Prague, that none in 
Berlin should “speak either ill or well of the campaign” :— 

“To what end such a prohibition could conduce, it is difficult 
to discover: there is no country in which men can be forbidden 
to know what they know, and what is universally known may as 
well be spoken.” 

Highly characteristic is the sly fun poked at Frederick’s 
fulsome address to his troops before entering Silesia, which 
—like Belgium—was not expected to resist the Prussian 
march :— 

“The civilities of the great are never thrown away. The 
soldiers would naturally follow such a leader with alacrity ; 
especially because they expected no opposition; but human 
expectations are frequently deceived.” 

Johnson quotes with approval Maria Theresa’s proud 
answer to Frederick’s first proposals for peace, which strongly 
reminds one of what the fugitives of Antwerp are reported 
to have answered to the German invitation to return to their 
beautiful sad city :-— 

“To his promises of assistance she replied, ‘that she set a high 
value on the king of Prussia’s friendship; but that he was 
already obliged to assist her against. her invaders, both by the 











et 
Golden bull, and the Pragmatick sanction, of which he Was 
guarantee ; and that, if these ties were of no force, she knew n ; 
what to hope from other engagements.’ ” ' 


One cannot help thinking of Frederick’s own exclamation to 
Sir Thomas Robinson, when that well-meaning envoy ventured 
to talk of international guarantees for the treaty which he 
was endeavouring to negotiate: “Guarantees! Who minds 
or keeps guarantees in this age?” It is not merely in her 
readiness for war that modern Prussia is able to find holy 
precedents in the victor of Leuthen and Rossbach, who was 
described by Marie Antoinette as “a King for his own countr 
but a Trouble-feast for those about him.”—I am, Sir, &c., ; 
Savile Club. W. E. Garrerr Fisuer, 





THE BELGIAN INVASION OF HOLLAND. 
[To tne Epitor ov tue “Srecrator.’’} 

S1r,—Holland, though a neutral country, is suffering acutely 
from the war. There isa great deal of unemployment, ang 
trade is almost at a standstill. There is a marked scarcity of 
food, though the Government is keeping down prices with a 
firm hand. The dislocation of business and traffic caused by 
the mobilization of an army of three hundred thousand men, 
with the attendant horses and motors, is also a very serious 
matter. On the top of these difficulties come complicated 
diplomatic problems, pressure brought by Germany on 
Holland to compel her to open the mouth of the Schelde being 
perhaps the most serious. Also the question of the thirty 
thousand Belgian soldiers and some thousands of English and 
German fighting men, and the presence of both English and 
German war vessels almost in Dutch waters, mean that 
Holland has an extremely difficult course to steer. 

There is one thing which the English Government could 
and should do for Holland, and that is to relieve Holland as 
speedily as possible of the immense numbers of absolutely 
destitute Belgians who have overflowed into Holland since 
the bombardment of Antwerp. All the refugees from other 
parts of Belgium who had fled to Antwerp, Ghent, and 
Ostend two months ago, and who had already lost all, came 
over the border, along with the hundreds of thousands from 
the three places mentioned. With unparalleled generosity 
and marvellous triumphs of organization, the people of South 
Holland, in the midst of their not inconsiderable troubles and 
privations, have cared for all this great multitude. It has 
been estimated by the Provincial Committee in Zeeland that 
five hundred thousand were in that province alone, and the 
other two border provinces are believed to have each half a 
million. The wholesale exodus of the population of Belgium 
has even caused concern to the German authorities, who are 
sparing no efforts to induce them to return. 

The work of the country cannot be carried on while the 
country is a desert. The Germans are in urgent need of 
workers to rebuild and repair the docks, quays, and bridges 
which the Belgians destroyed in their retreat. Also the rail- 
way lines, which have been much damaged. It therefore 
becomes more than ever a national duty to bring the Belgians 
away, and prevent the Germans having the benefit of their 
work. The humanitarian reasons for helping the Belgians 
have been present to us all, and have been set forth in many 
newspapers and public speeches, and the honourable obliga- 
tions to Belgium which this country has undertaken have also 
been dwelt upon. The political side is less known, and should 
also receive the attention of every thoughtful person. Offers of 
hospitality from the more distant parts of the country should 
be forthcoming in large numbers if the Government are not 
to be encouraged to shirk the only possible solution of this 
pressing question.—I am, Sir, &c., ELLEN WALSHE. 





AUTRES NATIONS, AUTRES MURS. 

[To tue Epiror or tue “Spectator,” | 
Sir,—The German En:peror’s injunction to his troops in 
China, “ Quarter is not to be given. Prisoners are not to be 
made,” finds a curious parallel in the orders of the Committee 
of Public Safety in 1797, but in the latter instance at least 
these orders were disregarded. Taine (Za Revolution III, 
Tome IV., pp. 150-151) writes :— 

“Par bonheur les soldats Francais sentent la noblesse de leur 
métier; au commandement de fusiller les prisonniers, un brave 
sergent répond: ‘Nous ne les fusillerons pas, envoyez-les 4 la 
Convention; si les représentants trouvent du plaisir & tuer un 
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Lens 4 
srisonnier, ils peuvent bien le tuer eux-mémes, et le manger aussi, 
comme des sauvages qu’ils sont.’” 

—I am, Sir, &e., R. N. Surron NEwrHorre. 


Scawby, Lines. 





KIPLING, THE SOLDIER, AND SPORT. 
[To ruz Epitor or tuk “Srectaror,’’) 

Sin,—May I remind you that in your campaign in support of 
«day-boy” battalions you have Mr. Kipling for an ally? 
Some years ago he published a short story called “The Army 
of a Dream,” in which he imagined the armed forces of 
Britain trained by just such a system as that you advocate. 
But that was not all. In his dream he linked soldiering with 
sport. No man might play in county cricket or League foot- 
pall who was not first a soldier. Is not it a great idea? Perhaps 
Mr. Kipling is a prophet. Who knows P—I am, Sir, &c., H. 


MR. 





THE BERLIN OLYMPIC GAMES OF 1916. 
{To tue Epiron oF THE 
Sir,—Will you allow me through your columns to make a 
suggestion about the money collected for the purposes of 
training English competitors in the above games? We are 
now within twenty-one months of the time fixed for these 
contests, and are scarcely likely to hear much more of them. 
I stiggest that, with the assent of the donors, these funds 
should be handed over to the Red Cross Society or to some 
other charity connected with the war. No better use could 
be made of them.—I am, Sir, &c., J. T. ATHAWEs. 
Loughton Rectory, Bucks. 


“Spectator.” ] 





SOCIAL WELFARE IN WAR TIME. 
[To ruz Epiror or tue “ Srectator.’’] 

Sir,—In the Times of the 14th inst., under the heading 
“Social Welfare in War Time,” a letter of mine was pub- 
lished recommending a national movement in favour of 
temperance as being vital to efficiency in war. We are so 
near to the area in which our soldiers are fighting for our very 
existence, yet as a nation we pay little attention to the small 
measure of self-sacrifice we are required to make in order that 
drunkenness may be stamped out from amongstus. We need 
to strengthen the hands of our soldiers, and to make our youth 
who are ready to take part with them fit to do so. A 
resolution was passed at the Surrey Quarter Sessions on 
October 20th in favour of a reduction of the hours at which 
public-houses may be kept open, and recommending an appeal 
to all members of the community to abandon at this crisis 
the practice of inviting friends and others to drink. What- 
ever rules are framed for licensed hours, they need to be 
universally applied; the hours adopted at Aldershot are those 
which should be maintained throughout the country. They 
are found to be required and are in force as a military 
necessity. The question of temperance in time of war may, 
{ hope, be considered during the next Session of Parliament, 
but unless the whole of our Press exerts itself to instruct the 
people as to their responsibility in the matter we shall not 
obtain the legislation that is required to make us a sober 
people while we are engaged in war-—I am, Sir, &c., 

Beech Hurst, Lingfield. E. F. CHAPMAN. 

[We are in full sympathy with General Chapman’s letter, 
and should like to see Aldershot hours enforced throughout 
the nation.—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE HARROGATE RIFLE CLUB AND TOWN GUARD. 
[To tHe Epitor or tne “Srecraror.”’) 
Srr,—It may interest you to know that the Harrogate 
Rifle Club, as soon as war was declared, requested the 
Mayor to call a town’s meeting with the object of 
formulating a scheme for obtaining recruits for the 
Army; formed a town’s guard, and generally made itself 
into an efficient organization for doing anything which 
might be required of the Association. The town’s meeting 
met with a magnificent response (there was one subscription 
of £500 clear and another of £100), and we immediately 
enlisted a very iarge number of men, which eventually came to 
Lirteen hundred and fifty out of a population of thirty-five 
thousand. From this number about four hundred and eighty 
have joined the Regular Army. There are still a number of 
men who will ultimately be induced to offer their services. 








Most of the men left are either under nineteen or over 
thirty-five years of age, and these men are split into com- 
panies under efficient officers, and are drilling at the various 
Board-schools in the town. These drills take place four nights 
a week, and, in addition, there are route marches and Swedish 
drill, and occasionally open-air work on Saturday afternoons. 
The Club already had a full range up to six hundred yards, 
and at once commenced the formation of a miniature range; 
this range is twenty-five and fifty yards. On the miniature 
range three hundred and fifty men have passed the Terri- 
torial qualifications, and, going from there to the full range, 
ninety have passed the Territorial qualifications for five 
hundred yards, and one hundred and fifty men have passed 
the two hundred yards Territorial qualifications. Practice 
is now being discontinued at the range, owing to the exten- 
sive alterations to make it suitable for the Regulars, who 
are sending troops here for musketry practice. The Club 
has also placed its miniature range at the disposal of 
the War Office authorities. Our next step would have been 
to have endeavoured to obtain official recognition in accord- 
ance with the enclosed conditions, and if you can suggest any 
manner by which this can be accomplished we shall esteem it 
a favour. I may say that we have approached you because of 
the interest which you have taken on behalf of the Spectator 
Experimental Company, which proved such a great success. 
The organization has been placed under the command of 
Mr. Fred Kelly, a Territorial officer of experience and 
standing, whose energy has largely contributed to its 
success.— We are, Sir, &c., 
Grorace Goopnrick, Hon. Sec. 
(Almsford Bank, Harrogate). 
J. Lomas-WaLker, Hon. Sec. 
(Westminster Chambers, Harrogate). 
[We congratulate the Harrogate Rifle Club upon what 
they have accomplished. The rules seem excellent. The 
great, the essential, thing in any movement of this kind is to 
be sure that it does not interfere with the obtaining of recruits 
by the military authorities. The first consideration is to 
admit no one over nineteen or under thirty-eight—except in 
cases where men have tried to join the colours but have failed. 
The next is to act asa recruiting agency for the new Army and 
the Territorials. The last is to teach drill and rifle-shooting 
to the men who on account of age or health cannot enter the 
Army. Men who have learnt to move in unison, and also how 
to shoot, may be very useful ina Town Guard. Such a Guard 
will be able to act as second-line special constables.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





PROTECTION AGAINST TYPHOID FEVER. 
[To tus Epiror ov tue “ Srrctrartor.”] 


Srtr,—I think your readers may like to see the information 
contained in the following leaflet, which has been prepared 
and circulated by the Research Defence Society.—I am, Sir, 


&e., —_—_—- 
“Research Derencn Socrery. 
President—Lord Lamington, G.C.M.G., G.C.LE. 
Form D5. October, 1914. 
For supplies of this leaflet, free of charge, address the Hon, 
Secretary, 21 Ladbroke Square, London, W. 
PROTECTION AGAINST TYPHOID FEVER. 

We all know that there are certain fevers which we are not likely 
to have twice. The first attack protects us against a second attack. 
For instance, if we have once had scarlet fever it will be many 
years before we can have it again: we may be exposed to it, but 
it will not be able todo usany harm. Some change was worked 
in us, by the fever, which keeps us proof against the fever. To 
this protection we give the name of immunity, It is not every 
kind of fever which does this. Influenza does not do it: a man 
can have influenza again and again. But a man is not likely to 
have scarlet fever twice, nor typhoid fever (also called enteric 
fever) twice. 

The object of the preventive treatment against typhoid fever 
is, that you shall not have typhoid fever once. 

Why is it, that one attack of typhoid fever protects us against 
a second attack? Itis because the germs of typhoid fever produce 
a chemical substance, which we call forin: and this toxin causes 
the blood to produce certain substances which fight the toxin. 
We give the name of antitoxzin to these natural remedies which 
the blood makes in itself. The antitoxin produced by the blood 
opposes itself to the toxin produced by the germs. And, long 
after we have got well, this antitoxin still remains in our blood, 
guarding us against the risk of re-infection. Even if the germs 
of typhoid fever get into us, they will not injure us: for our 
blood is immune against them. 

For the protective treatment, no living germs are used. Only 
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the toxin is used. The germs are destroyed by heating, till 
nothing is left but the toxin which they produced. Thus the 
treatment cannot give you typhoid fever: only living germs 
could do that. But the toxin can, and does, enable your blood to 
form antitoxin: and this antitoxin can, and does, protect you 
against typhoid fever. 

It is very important that the treatment should be given, not in 

one large dose, but in two, or even three, smaller doses, with an 

interval of some days between each dose, so that your general 
health may be disturbed as little as possible. 

This protective treatment was discovered by Sir Almroth 

Wright, and was first used in 1896. At the time of the South 
African War, 1899-1902, it caused serious disturbance of the 
general health, in some cases, for several days, Still, the results 
proved, that typhoid fever, in the South African War, was twice 
as common in the non-protected as in the protected. 

It is fifteen years since the outbreak of the South African War. 
Let us take some more recent results: the improvements made in 
the protective treatment have not been in vain. 

(1) Mr. Taft, on May 4th, 1911, at the time when he was 

President of the United States, said: ‘We have a division of 
18,000 men in Texas and California. They have been there for 
two months, living under canvas, and in a country soaked with 
rain and deep with profanity-provoking mud. But so effective 
have been the regulative and preventive methods adopted to 
reduce sickness, that the percentage of sick men is less than it 
was in the posts from which these men were mobilized. I need 
not recall the dreadful record of sickness from typhoid fever in 
the camps at Chickamauga and other camps established during 
the Spanish-American War. The percentage of typhoid cases 
was so high that it is hard to believe. Of 120,000 men there 
were 20,000 cases, with a case-mortality of 7 per cent. Of the 
volunteer regiments mobilized during the Spanish-American War, 
90 per cent. became infected with typhoid fever within eight 
weeks from the date of mobilization. To-day, two months after 
mobilization, with the modern health regulations, and by the use 
of vaccination against typhoid, not one case of typhoid fever has 
appeared in the entire force, except that of one teamster who was 
not vaccinated. It is hard to credit the accuracy of such a 
record. But, as I have it directly from the War Office, I can 
assert it as one more instance of the marvellous eflicacy of recent 
medical discoveries and practice.’ In the autumn of 1911, the pro- 
tective treatment was made compulsory throughout the United 
States Army, for all officers and men under 45: except, of course, 
those who had already suffered from typhoid fever. 

(2) Sir William Leishman, in a letter published during the 
present war, August 22nd, 1914, says: ‘Tho benefits of inoculation 
are so well recognized in the regular forces that we find little 
difficulty, in foreign stations, in securing volunteers for inocula- 
tion; for instance, about 93 per cent. of the British garrison of 
India have been protected by inoculation, and typhoid fever, which 
used to cost us from 300 to 600 deaths annually, was last year 
responsible for less than 20 deaths. Inoculation was made com- 
pulsory in the American Army in 1911, and has practically 
abolished the disease; in 1913 there were only 3 cases and no 
deaths in the entire army of over 90,000 men.’ 

(3) In Avignon, in the South of France, during the summer of 
1912, typhoid fever broke out in the barracks. Of 2,053 men, 
1,366 were protected, and 687 were not. The non-protected had 
155 cases of typhoid fever, of whom 21 died: the protected had 
not one case. In the winter of 1913, the French Senate resolved 
that the protective treatment should be made compulsory 
throughout the French Army: and, in special circumstances, 
among the reservists. 

(4) In Canada, among the ‘camps’ of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, the protective treatment has given excellent results, In 
1911, among 5,500 men protected, there were only 2 cases of 
typhoid fever; while, among 4,500 non-protected men, there were 
220 cases. In 1913, among 8,400 men protected, there was only 
one case; while, among 2,000 non-protected men, there were 76 
cases, 

These four instances are enough to show the great value of this 
treatment. Remember to avoid all excitement or exertion for 24 
hours after you have been treated. Any serious discomfort from 
the treatment, now-a-days, is very rare: still, some people are 
more sensitive to it than others. But it is better to run the risk 
of discomfort than to run the risk of typhoid fever. Besides, 
typhoid fever is dangerous not only to the patient, but to other 
men who may get the infection from him. 

If desired, you can be treated with approved vaccine, free of 
charge, at the office of the Research Defence Society. Address: 
Hon. Secretary, 21 Ladbroke Square, W. Tel. 975 Park.” 


[We most sincerely trust that not only all persons on active 
service, but all men and women who will be brought into con- 
tact with the sick and wounded at our hospitals, will not wait 
to be inoculated till an epidemic of typhoid has actually 
broken out. They should be inoculated at once, while there 
is time, leisure, and opportunity, and while the doctors can 
attend to them.—Eb. Spectator. } 





THROWING OFF THE YOKE. 


[To tue Epiror or tHe “Specrator.”’] 


Sir,—I think the following example of the way in which 
Canada is “throwing off the yoke” is worth recording. 





and had three daughters and one son. Each daughter 
married, two of them having one son each and the other two, 
The son and all four grandsons—ie., all the males in the 
fumily—have joined the colours and are now on Salisbury 
Plain. No doubt other examples could be cited. Can any 
one cite a better P—I am, Sir, &c., ONLOOKER, 





OUR SOLDIERS IN CAMP. 

(To tue Epitror or tus “Srecrator.”’) 
Srr,—I think the enclosed letter from a National Reservist 
who has lately joined the new Army will interest your 
readers.—I am, Sir, &c., Y. 


“Dear Mr. ——,—My wife tells me that his Lordship allows 
her the use of the cottage free while Iam serving. Will you tell his 
Lordship that I feel very grateful for that concession? Iam sure 
you would like to be able to take a part in the work which us chaps 
are doing (being an old Volunteer). I have charge of a platoon 
of Kitchener’s Army, sixty men, and I am doing my level best to 
turn them into fighting soldiers in the shortest possible time; 
hard work and good spirits will soon bring that about. They are 
a splendid lot of men, keen for the front, and anxious to get 
trained. In six months’ time it will be an army that will surpriso 
the world. We have done more with these men in a month than 
an ordinary recruit in peace times would do in three. The old 
saying, ‘Any man will do to stop a bullet,’ is obsolete in 
this army. The best is only retained; about a hundred 
and fifty have been discharged as unfit in this regiment 
alone this last month. There is no doubt they will 
be fit enough to face the German dogs when the great struggle 
comes (the march to Berlin in the spring), then we pay back our 
old debts. We have just received news that the only battalion of 
Royal Fusiliers that is at the front have been wiped out in ono 
blow—seven hundred men and thirty officers sacrificed themselves 
to save two divisions. What a glorious death ; we shall have that 
in our mind as well. I feel as fit as a fiddle, and getting quite 
used to the hard boards and blanket for a bed. My company are 
installed in a row of empty cottages similar to Townly; I make 
myself at home in the pantry. We have no uniform yet, and our 
own clothes are falling to pieces, the wear and tear of drill and 
night work in the bushes are leaving us in rags, but we hold our 
heads up just the same, and throw the same sort of kisses to the 
girls when we are out route marching. Now, Mr. » you are 
in the country and cannot see much of the Army, but rest assured 
it will travel in the right direction.—Trusting you are well, believe 
me to remain yours faithfully, ‘ 











THE COBDEN CLUB AND THE WAR. 
(To rue Epiror oy tux “ SpectTator.’’) 

S1r,—For the last two months the newspapers have heen 
persistently spreading mischievous reports indicating that 
a state of war exists between England and Germany. It is 
satisfactory to learn, on the unimpeachable authority of Lord 
Loreburn, that such a war would be not only wicked, but also 
impossible. I have before me a recent Cobden Club publica- 
tion entitled “The German Panic, by J. A. Hobson, with an 
Introduction by the Right Hon. the Earl Loreburn.” His 
Lordship (p. 7) observes :— 
“That any British Government would be so guilty toward our 
own country as to take up arms in a foreign quarrel I cannot 
believe ;” 
and, as he says (p. 9) :—= 
“Time will show that Germans have no aggressive designs 

inst us, nor we against them; and then foolish people will 
cease to talk of a future war between us which will never take 
place.” 
Mr. Hobson pitilessly exposes the origin of these false reports. 
After denouncing “ stimulative Jingoism,” &c., he proceeds to 
reassure us by pointing out that 
“the organized portion of the working classes, again, sees in the 
German scare nothing but a familiar move in the high game of 
politics, by which the employing and possessing classes endeavour 
to divert the force of popular demands for drastic social reforms 
by thrusting to the front of the political stage one of the sensa- 
tional issues of foreign policy kept for that purpose” (p. 29). 
Will not the Cobden Club reissue and widely circulate this 
valuable pamphlet? It is interesting to note that several of 
the Cobden Club publications advertised on the back of the 
pamphlet are by German authors. It would be still more 
interesting to know the names of the persons who provide the 
funds for the broadcast circulation of this patriotic literature. 
—I am, Sir, &., M. D. C. 





THE COMMUNE. 
[To tue Epitor or tae “ Srecrator.”} 
Srr,—The writer of a review of Sir Thomas Fraser’s Recol- 





“J.H. M.” went to Canada when a boy, settled there, married, 





lections in the Spectator of October 17th, speaking of the 
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Paris Commune of 1871, says that “England was the cradle 


of the movement which issued in the Commune, and in 1871 
was its base.” May I ask on what historical grounds this 
remarkable statement rests ?—I am, Sir, &e., C. L. D. 
‘Our reviewer writes : “It should have been made clear that 
the statement to which ‘C. L. D.’ refers was Sir Thomas 
Freser’s, and not the reviewer's. His evidence will be found 


jn chap. vi. of the book.” —Ep. Spectator.] 





JOHN DRYDEN. 
{To tuz Eprror or tue “Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—Mr. W. Forbes Gray in his chapter on Dryden in The 
Poets Laureate of England once more repeats the common 
delusion of the poet’s poverty—which, like that of Emma 
Hamilton’s (who, in fact, was amply provided for), seems “ not 
for an age, but for all time.” At the period of the Restora- 
tion, when, according to the above writer, Dryden's fortunes 
were “at their lowest,” he was enjoying an income of £60 a 
year derived from part of an estate in Northamptonshire, 
left him by his father in 1654. We know that the rents 
were brought by the Towcester carrier to the “Castle” in 
Smithfield, and that they were often received by Jacob 
Tonson on the poet’s behalf. Toappreciate its value correctly 
we may multiply this amount by four, and we find that at the 
age of twenty-three Dryden had an income equal to £240 per 
annum of present money. Is it likely that a bachelor so 
situated would live in the state of penury pictured by 
Shadwell? In 1663 the poet married Lady Elizabeth Howard, 
and with her he appears to have acquired a small property in 
Wiltshire, and “perhaps also a royal grant,” made to her in 
recognition of her father’s services. In 1670 Dryden received 
a further increase, for by the death of his mother he became 
entitled to the remaining part of the Northamptonshire 
property, equal to an addition of £80a year. Indeed, Malone 
calenlates that Dryden’s income from all sources averaged 
about £700 a year—probably equal to £3,000 a year of present 
money. In the “ hard times,” which Mr. Gray refers to, after 
he had lost the Laureateship, the poet was living in Gerrard 
Street, a not unfashionable neighbourhood, and in 1696 he 
was sufficiently affluent to purchase, for £22, two watches for 
two of his sons. In 1690 we know that he and his wife kept 
two maidservants, and that after his death Lady Elizabeth 
Dryden continued to reside in the same house. Mr. Gray’s 
statement regarding Dryden that “his character was far 
from being irreproachable,” although it makes no definite 
charge, suggests much. A careful study of the poet’s letters 
leaves a distinct picture of a kindly, lovable, and unselfish 
personality; and there is no evidence whatsoever of moral 
laxity on his part. One wonders why every writer upon 
Dryden selects as an illustration the very hackneyed portrait 
engraved by Edelinck, in preference to that prefixed to the 
Iuctus Britannici, or “ The tears of the British Muse for the 
Death of John Dryden, Esq., late Poet Laureate to their 
Majesties, K. Charles and K. James the Second,” published 
in 1700—a far more pleasing likeness.—I am, Sir, &c., 
HIsToricvs. 





THE FLORA OF THE RAILWAY. 
(To true Epiror or tur “ Srecraror.”] 
Sir,—I read with great pleasure in a recent number of your 
paper an account of the interesting flowers that may be seen 
on railway banks and cuttings, and I could mention many 
plants of rare occurrence that I have noted in the course of a 
journey, and longed to be able to investigate at closer 
quarters. But I write to endorse all that your contributor 
said as to the curious way in which Senecio squalidus seems to 
Le spreading along our railways. I found it fully established 
last year on Epsom Downs along the railway from Tattenbam 
Corner towards Purley, and I saw it there again last June. It 
must have been brought with ballast for the line. In this town 
Linaria supina is growing plentifully on the ballast heaps by 
the railway station, though it is not native here, and occurs, 
I believe, no nearer than Plymouth, where it is found on 
similar ground.—I am, Sir, &c., J. N. H. Smrru-Pearse. 
Launceston, Cornwall. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Ariicles are signed with 
the wriler’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, cr are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 


agreement with the views therein expressed cr with the mode of 











expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” ineertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and imporlance to warrant 
publication, 
Sana hl r 
POETRY. 
TO THE YOUNG MEN OF GREAT BRITAIN IN 


ENGLISH CAMPS AND TO YOUNG 
ENGLISHWOMEN,. 
Kept by their mothers, with no shame to rue, 
They leave their homes, the cities and the hills: 
A single thought unites the many wills, 
To render King and country all their due. 
Women of England, let it not be true 
That these, whose eyes the love of England fills, 
Whose hearts the passion of England’s glory thrills, 
Should dim the brightness of their dream through you, 


Sons of Great Britain, here are souls at stake ! 

I do not wonder there are girls to-day 

Who love you so, that they would give away 
What only wives may give and husbands take. 
Leave them to think of you and dream and pray 
With souls unstained, for your own mothers’ sake. 


H. M. 








BOOKS. 


—_——o—— 
THE GERMAN ARMY FROM WITHIN.* 


THE information of the anonymous author of this book is not 
quite up to date, but he has given us an interesting account of 
the life of the German soldier as he himself lived it; and even 
when he is severe in criticism, it is his obvious intention to be 
fair. He became a cadet in a German military school when 
William I. was still reigning; he left before completing his 
course, and later joined the British Army in India; he came 
back to the German Army afterwards and received a com- 
mission, being gladly received as a man who had seen active 
service; and he finally left the German Army fifteen years ago 
to fight for Britain in South Africa, The times are already 
past when such an experience would be possible for a British 
officer. The author must have been one of the last Englishmen 
to serve in Germany, though foreigners in the German Army 
used to be common enough. A good proportion of these 
foreigners were Englishmen while the tie that bound Britain 
to Germany, through the Georges and William IV. being 
Electors of Hanover, still had some significance. In general 
the author's opinion supports the popular English view that 
the German Army is a magnificent machine, but that the 
human element bas gone rather stale through formalism and 
overwork. “The German axiom,” he says, “ seems to be that 
the greatness of an army lies with its directors. The British 
axiom is that the greatness of an army lies with its men. I 
speak with knowledge of both English and German soldiers— 
privates, non-coms., and officers of rank—and I am firmly con- 
vinced that one British Tommy is the equal of three Germans 
of the same rank.” While the aim of creating a fine military 
machine has been successfully achieved by Germany, the 
plan of devoting body and soul to the one end of “ getting on” 
has been prosecuted “ at the expense of every one of the finer 
qualities of humanity.” 

In England there has been some misunderstanding as to the 
most obvious outcome of the German military system, which 
is the crushing of individual initiative. This result was not 
designed. The method of military instraction has become the 
master of itsinventors. Inthe Franco-German War the German 
troops had more self-dependence than the troops of to-day have, 
and there was a devolution of authority rather more flattering 
to junior officers. After that war the need for still more 
individual initiative was preached to the Army, among others, 
by the old Emperor himself. Only five years ago General von 
Bernhardi, as our author reminds us, insisted on the import- 
ance of individual responsibility. ‘ Wherever,” said Bern- 
hardi, “we turn our eyes to the wide sphere of modern 


* The German Army from Within, By a British Officer who has Served ia it, 
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warfare, we encounter the necessity for independent action— 
by the private soldier in the thick of the battle, or by the 
lonely patrol in the midst of the enemy’s country, as much as 
by the leader of an army who handles huge hosts. In battle, 
as well as in operations, the requisite uniformity of action can 
only be attained at the present time by independent co-opera- 
tion of all in accordance with the fixed general scheme.” A 
higher uniformity achieved by a universal inculcation and 
acceptance of responsibility is as good an ideal as one could 
ask for any army. That the German recruit is not in theory 
expected to be an automaton is proved by the knowledge he 
is required to absorb:— 

“He must know the history of the Prussian Royal Family. 
He must know something of the history of the last war—1870-71. 
He must know the stations of all the Army Corps of the German 
Army. Of his own Army Corps he must know all the garrisons, 
divisions, and brigades with the names of the Generals command- 
ing them. He must learn to recognise at once the distinctive 
badges of rank. He must be able to take a carbine to pieces and 
put it together again. He must know all the intricate detail that 
go to make the perfect scout—perfect, I should add, in theory— 
and, in a word, he must know anything and everything pertaining 
to soldiering.” 

The German Army has failed, then, because, as we have said, 
it has been mastered by its method instead of mastering it. 


The German boy who is educated at a military college 
enters it at the age of twelve. The author’s reception as a 
cadet was peculiar. He was received at the gate by one of 
the senior cadets, who roughly demanded his name. The 
author answered with a respectful bow, whereupon he was 
slashed across the face with a dog-chain, not because the 
senior boy had any feeling against him, but apparently 
because he considered it his duty to break in a newcomer. 
The boys’ morals were not much considered by their instructors, 
nor were they even kept at a certain level by public opinion as 
happens in English schools, The cadets strove to emulate 
the practices of exalted officers which reached their ears 
through gossip. “To come back to college somewhat the 
worse for liquor was as high an achievement as the winning 
of the Iron Cross; and the unofficial hero of the school was 
he who could claim the most intimate knowledge of women.” 
Yet the system of education at his cadet college was, in the 
author’s judgment, thoroughly good as such. A love of 
literature was encouraged, and a boy was helped to indulge a 
taste for music, painting, and so forth. How the author left 
the cadet college before obtaining a commission may be told 
in his own words :— 

“T found the weary hours of preparation hang very heavily on 
my hands, and as I knew that someone always found mischief for 
idle hands to do, I set myself studiously to work making carica- 
tures of all my superior officers in the garrison, beginning with 
the Commander and working down to the senior cadets. Unfor- 
tunately, I had nearly completed my collection whea my company 
commander came my way, spotted the drawings, and confiscated 
them. When I saw them again it was in the orderly room, and 
the Colonel was poring over them intently. The interview was 
brief but sufficient. Helooked up. ‘My young friend, I believe 
you are intended for the British Army. Is it not so?’ I admitted 
it. ‘Then you had better take your works of art and go there at 
once!’ So I went.” 


When the author returned some years later from India and 
became an officer in the Prussian cavalry he found that the 
military caste had changed somewhat in his absence :— 


*“T noticed a considerable change in the tone of the mess. It 
was no longer as ‘ military’ as it had been years ago when I first 
peeped, from the academy, into the German Army. Greater 
demands were made on the life of the officers, and, as many of 
them were sons of very wealthy manufacturers, there did not exist 
quite that perfect camaraderie which had been the feature of the 
old Prussian corps of officers. Personally, I found these wealthier 
men uncommonly good company, more liberal-minded than their 
very noble comrades, and quite excellent and keen soldiers. Too, 
vaey had more of the sporting spirit. I was relieved to find that 
the mess was not beyond my means, for we lived quite simply. It 
was just about that time that the Emperor had tried to insist 
upon the virtues of simplicity and abstinence, so, at the mess, the 
officers were simple and they abstained... reserving their 
energies in the matter of extravagance for the life beyond the 
barrack square. The furniture of the moss-room was plain, and 
the food the same, though of good quality and plentiful. If I 
remember rightly, dinner cost but eighteen-pence, washed down 
with the wine of the Fatherland, which we drank not only out of 
patriotism, but because it was ‘simple’ and really not bad at the 
price.” 

The author tells of much hard drinking, but, on the whole, he 
saw nothing in dissipation or corruption like that described 
in ex-Lieutenant Bilse’s hook, Life in a Garrison "own. Such 





- | 
a garrison, he says, could exist only in the maddeningly 
monotonous conditions of a Polish frontier station. Stations 
of that kind are not typical. As regards the relations of 
officers and men, the author notes the absence of camaraderie 
More opportunities for sport, he thinks, would be a certain 
solvent of the professional weariness of officers. Even their 
relaxations are a kind of oppression, for these mostly consist 
of social duties which are far too formal and exacting to be 
restful. 

Among many defects mentioned by the author, we gather 
that he thinks the chief weaknesses of the German Army are 
its non-commissioned officers (who, owing to the attractiveness 
of a commercial life to able men, are now drawn from a less 
capable class than formerly) and its supply system. Of tho 
supply system he says :— 

“Tf the German Army breaks down, it will not be from defectiyg 
fighting force, but from lack of supplies. The Army has not, as 
a matter of fact, been organised for expeditions; the mass of 
detail regarding the amount of food and fodder which every petty 
little farmer and manufacturer all over the country may be called 
upon to provide; the lists of private owners of motor-cars; and 
the thousand and one intricate calculations are all based upon war 
on the frontiers. Should they pass beyond these frontiers their 
plan has ever been to live on whichever enemy they are patronising 


with their attentions. This does aot, of course, foresee reverses,” 





DUTCH LIFE AT THE CAPE TWO HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO.* 

Two Professors in the Transvaal University College at 
Pretoria have given us a curious glimpse into the life of the 
Dutch colonists at the Cape at the opening of the eighteenth 
century. Professor Fouché has added valuable notes to The 
Diary of Adam Tas, and in an appendix has gone carefully 
into the complaints of the colonists against the Governor 
with which much of the Diary is concerned. The whole 
work has been printed, in Dutch and English, at the 
cost of the Trustees of the South African Library at Cape 
Town, and Professor Paterson bas furnished the English trans- 
lation. Those who care to go into the merits of a controversy 
which led first to the close confinement of Tas for nearly 
fourteen months, and next to the dismissal by the home 
authorities of the Governor who had imprisoned him, will 
do well to begin with the appendix. There they will find the 
case on both sides fully set out. In 1705 the Cape of Good 
Hope formed part of the vast territory belonging to the Dutch 
East India Company. That Company rested on the conviction 
that “ monopoly is the basis of all trade,” and for that reason 
its directors had for the most part no desire to invite 
immigrants from the Mother Country. But the Cape was an 
exception. It was merely a provision station from which the 
trade fleets might be victualled. Theships that touched there 
wanted fresh stores of meat, vegetables, and grain, and after 
the failure of an attempt by the Company to grow these 
supplies for themselves the necessity for a farming population 
became evident. “ Accordingly as time went on not a little 
had been done by way of encouraging the colonists, and by 
the beginning of the eighteenth century there was settled at 
the Cape a considerable population of free burghers, for the 
most part engaged in agriculture.” But though the Company 
had surrendered monopoly as a principle, they had tried to 
fit it into an impossible combination. ‘ Whatever the settlers 
required they had to buy from the Company, and whatever they 
had to dispose of they must sell tothe Company. . . . The Cape 
market was a closed market in the strictest sense of the 
term, even the prices being determined by the Governor 
in consultation with the directors.” By the end of the 
seventeenth century, however, sundry concessions had been 
made. The Company bad given up farming, and the settlers 
were allowed to buy cattle from the Hottentots. Still, 
the farmers for whose benefit these changes were made were 
completely in the hands of the officials, and the Company’s 
orders were disregarded whenever it suited the purpose of the 
officials to whom it fell to carry them out. In 1699 Willem 
Adriaan van der Stel succeeded his father as Governor, and 
“immediately began to tap every source of profit open to 
him” in this capacity. His first step was to buy the colonists’ 
wine at the lowest possible figure, and make an enormous 
profit by reselling it to passing ships. Then he bought an 
estate, on which he planted vineyards, built workshops and 








* The Diary of Adam Tas, 1705-1706. Edited by Leo Fouché, English Trans- 
lation by A. C. Paterson, London: Longmansand Co, [12s. net.) 
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naries, and laid down pasture for eighteen thousand 
sheep and a thousand cattle. All this demanded a 
corresponding number of workmen, shepherds and herds- 
men and labourers, all of whom he commandeered from the 
Company, and the material he needed was requisitioned 
from the Company's stores. The leading officials followed the 
Governor's example. Though they were strictly forbidden to 
engage in agriculture, they now became formidable rivals of 
the regular farmers. Everywhere, of course, an official enjoyed 
preference, alike in the disposal of his produce to the Com- 
pany and in the purchase of everything he required from 
the Company. Whenever foreign vessels appeared in the bay 
armed soldiers on the beach prevented the colonists from 
supplying them until the Governor and his subordinates had 
ot rid of all the goods they wanted to part with. And as a 
final blow the very profitable retail wine trade, instead of 
being farmed out to four contractors, was handed to one— 
aconvicted smuggler, who “had long been a confidant of Van 
der Stel’s in every kind of underhand traffic.” This last step 
was more than the farmers could bear. They sent a full 
statement of their grievances to the directors of the Company, 
and after an investigation extending over more than a year the 
decision was given in their favour. Van der Stel and his 
officials were dismissed, and Adam Tas and his companions, 
who had been put in prison as soon as the Governor discovered 
that they had appealed to the Company, were set at liberty. 
The original of the Diary does not exist. It was among 
Tas’s papers when he was arrested, and after his release he 
made many attempts to get it back. The desk in which it 
had been seized was eventually returned, but the Diary was 
not in it. Of the two copies of parts of it which remain, 
one, which covers the period from June 13th to August 14th» 
1705, was sent to the Hague by Van der Stel himself that 
the directors might know “ the idle and delectable life that the 
farmers do lead with one another and what small concern 
their lands and labour do occasion them.” The other 
copy was found in 1911 in the South African Library at 
Cape Town. It is identical with the Hague MS, for the time 
between June 13th and July 17th, 1705, but it contains the 
entries for the months of December, 1705, and July and 
August, 1706. The Diary, especially the latter part of it, fully 
bears out the charges against the Governor and his sub- 
ordinates which are contained in the appendix. The 
chief objection to it, when regarded as evidence, is that 
the statements in it, with much else, were denied by Tas 
himself in the course of an irregular trial at Cape 
Town, in which Van der Stel first selected the Judges and 
then decided in his own favour any points in the evidence 
submitted to him by the prosecutor. Fortunately the four 
burghers who had already taken ship for Holland got 
safely away, though Van der Stel himself leapt into a boat and 
vainly endeavoured to overtake them. The chief interest of 
the Diary to most readers will be its minute description of the 
life led on a South African farm two centuries ago. The 
duties of hospitality are scrupulously discharged. We hear of 
hosts who were “ manful brisk in passing the flagon”; of “a 
noble entertainment ” at half-past one in the afternoon which 
“did hold till into the night,” after which Tas, “mighty fine 
and full,” rode home and then “ straight did apprehend I had 
it not of hearsay, but had had speech of father Bacchus him- 
self”; of the arrival of a friend with “a noble rock-bass 
whereof we did partake with relish, and did lard the same with 
wine”; of a funeral to which Tas despatched five pails of 
wine in a half-awm barrel, likewise one Cape ham, three fat 
quarters of roast mutton, and three loaves, “so as they may 
make merry withal”; and of much consumption of coffee and 
tobacco. The actions of the Governor are recorded with great 
strength of commentary, und the shortcomings of Mr. Bek, the 
Presbyterian minister, find a place in the entries for almost 
every Sunday, one reason for this frequency possibly being 
that the Colonial clergy lived mainly on the tithe paid by the 
burghers, from which the servants of the Company were 
exempt. 





THE GERMAN EMPIRE'S HOUR OF DESTINY.* 
Cotone, Fropenivs’s book is not a good one, but it was 
worth translation, Sir Valentine Chirol’s able introduction 
shows very clearly what the Germans expected would be the 








* The German Empire’s Hour of Destiny. By Colonel H, Frobenius, London : 
Jobn Long. [2s. net. ] 





course of the war, and how we were able to disappoint them in 
one or two very important particulars. In the first place, 
Colonel Frobenius has a marvellous view of the psychological 
workings of the Allies. He depicts the Governments of Britain, 
France, and Russia as composed of minds as subtle as those 
of Frederick the Great and Napoleon. Britain, he tells us, 
will want to have a great naval victory, but will be by no 
means anxious for great victories on land. That would not 
suit her book at all. She would want Germany crushed at 
sea, but then what she would prefer would be that her 
allies and the Germans and Austrians should fight a land 
war till they were exhausted, and she could hold the 
balance between them, or, rather, use one to balance 
against the other. In the same way, we are told that 
France and Russia, though they wish to give Germany a 
tremendous beating on land, are by no means anxious that 
German sea-power should be destroyed. They would like 
the war to end with Germany still in possession of a very 
big fleet, to be used as a makeweight against Britain. Other- 
wise Britain would be much too strong to suit their purpose. 
To show that we are not exaggerating Colonel Frobenius’s view 
we will quote the following passage: “Therefore a great 
diversity of interests, evidenced by their divergent wishes, 
appears to arise between England and her allies; Great 
Britain desires to annihilate our navy whilst if possible 
sparing our army; France and Russia would like to destroy 
the German Army and preserve the Navy as a counter to be 
subsequently employed against the increasing predominance 
of England.” In this counterpoise of interests and aspira- 
tions Colonel Frobenius naturally finds good omens. 

The answer to this argument is, of course, that such doubts 
and hesitations might possibly have broken out if the Germans 
had not created the sense of terror which they have created 
throughout the Continent and throughout these islands. 
People who are afraid of their land meeting the fate of 
Belgium are not going to run any risks while they indulge in 
farsighted Machiavellian schemes. All of us want to get 
Germany thoroughly beaten both by land and sea lest our very 
national existence shall be imperilled. 

As a whole, Colonel Frobenius was evidently exceedingly 
sceptical—of course, before the war—about any Expeditionary 
Force being sent by us to France. His notion apparently was 
that we should make excuses for keeping all our troops at home 
till we thought a favourable moment had arrived for launch- 
ing them against the Germans on our own account. That we 
should ever consent to do what we most wisely have done— 
make our “contemptible little Army” the left wing of the 
Army of the Allies—was to his mind incredible. It is obvious 
from many remarks scattered up and down this not very 
well arranged book—a book which, we may note, has received 
the praise of the Crown Prince—that Colonel Frobenius 
does not expect the German Fleet to come out. He evidently 
belongs to the school which considers that the maximum 
of worry, anxiety, and militant success can be achieved by 
the Germans keeping their Fleet in being and not risking 
itin a big action. If it comes out, it is practically certain 
to be beaten. If it does not come out, there is always the 
chances of its coming in useful at some later development 
of the war, and, further, there is always the possibility of the 
policy of attrition being successful. Unquestionably a two 
years’ war in which the process of attrition went on, and in 
which we dared not make a free use of our Fleet lest at some 
inconvenient moment the German Fleet might come out, 
would produce the maximum of worry for us. One has only 
to reflect how bright the prospect would be if the German 
Fleet did come out and get itself destroyed to recognize 
how foolish the Germans would be to let it come out. That 
the prospect for us from this point of view looks bad we 
fully admit. We think, however, we have a right to assume 
that German policy is not always actuated by common-sense 
and cold self-interest, but is liable to lapses into sensationalism 
and unwise impulsiveness. We are therefore strongly inclined 
to think that it is most likely that our enemies may get some 
fantastic notion into their heads that the naval hour for 
Germany has struck and that she must act uponit. If they 
do, then Britain’s signal will be: “ All is well.” The nation 
will hand over their fate to Admiral Jellicoe and the band of 
brothers whom he has the happiness to command with perfect 
confidence. The nation is quite as willing as the Fleet to put 
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Before we leave Colonel Frobenius’s book we may make 
the following quotation from Sir Valentine Chirol’s short 
introduction :— 


“ Our prosperity had satisfied us that peace was the greatest of 
British interests, and, that being so, we hugged ourselves with 
the comfortable assumption that nobody else would try to disturb 
it. If peace was good enough for Englishmen, it was good enough 
for the rest of the world. ‘That in Germany there was growing 
up a powerful school of thought which looked upon war as in itself 
a far higher thing than peace, and war with England, especially, 
as indispensable to the working out of Germany’s destinies, was 
to most Englishmen incredible, as most things seem to be that lie 
entirely outside the range of one’s own experience. When Germany, 
time and again, rejected with scorn and derision the proposals of 
the British Government to reduce the burden of armaments by 
common agreement, or to expand the area of international arbitra- 
tion, or to mitigate the horrors of warfare by the solemn enact- 
ment of specific regulations, we spoke with sorrow rather than 
with indignation of her shortsightedness and comforted ourselves 
with the assurance that, in the long run, the forces of progress 
and peace must prevail in Germany, as everywhere else, over the 
medieval influences of a German bureaucracy still imbued with 
some of the worst Bismarckian traditions. The few Englishmen 
who, having enjoyed better opportunities, had for many years past 
read the signs of the times in Germany, who had realized that a 
new generation was growing up which regarded even the Bis- 
marckian traditions as too mild and cramped to achieve the 
boundless expansion of the Teutonic world empire, who had 
recognized that the German sword was no longer, as in Bismarck’s 
days, merely the powerful weapon which German diplomacy con- 
trolled, but itself now controlled German diplomacy, did their 
best to enlighten their fellow-countrymen, but they were merely 
jeered at for their pains as mischievous alarmists who mistook the 
ravings of a few German fire-eaters for the voice of the great 
peace-loving German people. Some of our rulers, with the fuller 
knowledge they were bound to possess, saw, if only as through a 
glass darkly, the breakers ahead. But they hesitated to take the 
country into their complete confidence, and the measures they 
were from time to time compelled to take in order to secure a 
modicum of national safety were therefore too often only half 
measures brought forward with an apologetic half-heartedness 
which failed to carry conviction either to friends or to foes.” 


We can from personal experience confirm every word said by 
Sir Valentine Chirol. In the old days, if we had one letter, 
we must have had a hundred telling us that we were the most 
abandoned of newspapers for daring to doubt the perfect 
good faith, the perfect humanity, the perfect justice, reason- 
ableness, and sanity of the Germans. “ Blood-stained people 
like you are far more likely to attack the Germans than the 
Germans are ever likely to attack you.” That was the chorus 
not merely of the pro-Germans, but of the well-meaning 
pacifists who used to write to the Spectator and its wicked 
editor, 





JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN APOCALYPSES.* 
Proressor Burkitt has chosen for his turn as Schweich 
Lecturer a subject which for some time to come is likely to 
exercise the religious public. Since Schweitzer discharged 
his bomb into popular theology, the Apocalyptic element in 
the Gospels has become the battleground of the critics; and 
it is impossible to frame any intelligent opinion as to the 
meaning and extent of the Apocalyptic teaching of our Lord 
until a clear idea is obtained of the current opinions which 
formed the background of that teaching. When those current 
opinions, as contained in the contemporary Apocalypses, are 
ascertained, it is a reasonable proposition that the important 
parts of the eschatological teaching that we find in the 
Gospel tradition are the points in which it differs from those 
Apocalypses and not the points in which it agrees with them. 
The discovery, for example, that the doctrine of eternal 
punishment is not a new Christian doctrine, but part of the 
background of current Jewish ideas, at once shifts the 
emphasis in the Gospels from that punishment itself to 
the offences for which it is threatened, which are quite 
different in the two cases, and renders unnecessary all those 
subtle interpretations of the word “eternal” (azonivs) with 
which the name of Frederick Maurice is identified. 

Professor Burkitt has this great advantage as a lecturer on 
the Apocalypses, that he comes comparatively fresh to the 
subject, and so is able to view and present it in its main 
features without excess of detail. It must be admitted that 
in the expositions of the experts it is often difficult to see the 
wood for the trees. As some proof that he has earned the 
right to his own opinions, the Professor adds half a dozen 
appendices in which he couches a lance against Dr. Charles 


* Jewish and Christian Apocalypses. By F. C. Burkitt. London: Humphrey 
ilford, [3s. net.] 











and others; but the general reader need not concern himself 
with these. If he will read the lectures themselves, he wil] 
acquire a clear idea of what the Apocalypses are, what they 
aimed at, and what their present importance consists jy, 
Most young people who read their Bibles have had their 
imaginations excited by the references in the Epistle of Jude 
to the prophecy of “ Enoch the seventh from Adam,” and the 
contention of Michael the Archangel with the Devil about the 
body of Moses. The prophecy they will find in the Apocalyptie 
“ Book of Enoch”; the story of the contention we know from 
Origen was contained in “the Assumption of Moses”; but in 
the only MS. at present known of this book the conclusion 
which must have dealt with this episode, is unhappily 
wanting. 





FORTY YEARS IN BRAZIL.* 

THERE is a great deal of miscellaneous information about 
Brazil in Mr. Bennett’s volume, end he speaks with affection 
of the people and with confidence of the future of the country, 
The regions yet untrodden by the white man in this immense 
territory—it is more than a third larger than European Russia 
—offer, he thinks, “a far fairer field for the explorer than either 
the Arctic or the Antarctic regions possibly can.” It has not 
occurred to him that the very reason he assigns for giving 
Brazil the preference supplies the explanation why, from the 
point of view of the explorer, she is less attractive than 
either of the Poles. The enterprise entails little or nothing 
of “the hardship, suffering, and sacrifice of life” which 
invest Polar exploration with special romance. But why 
should not a region with so many advantages offer the usual 
commercial attractions? It cannot be the high taxation, 
since any kind of undertaking carried on under proper 
management is sure of an immediate minimum return of 
15 per cent. Mr. Bennett is inclined to find an explana. 
tion in the character of the Brazilians. They “will often 
join in and co-operate readily and efficiently in almost any 
kind of enterprise, provided it be started by foreigners.” 
But they have no initiative of their own, and the foreigners 
who can supply this want are fewin number. Perhaps the 
best consolation in view of this want is to be found in Lord 
Bryce’s suggestion that territories may be developed too 
quickly. If Brazil were in American or English hands 
it would in a single generation have fifty millions of 
inhabitants instead of less than half that number. But 
would this be an unmixed gain? Might not the United 
States herself be better off if her development had been 
slower; if her population had been less mixed; if she had not 
drawn so many immigrants from the most ignorant population 
of Europe? Is it not a gain, in short, that some vast terti- 
tories should still remain to be peopled by a higher type 
of settlers than those which the Old World has in too 
many cases contributed to the New? It must be admitted, 
however, that while Brazil is waiting for this gradual reforma- 
tion she has to put up with a good many disadvantages. To 
a good deal of very just criticism Mr. Bennett adds the 
consoling qualification that “some of the new men who have 
come forward, notably within the last few years, have shown 
great disinterestedness and singleness of purpose in their 
public capacity.” Apart from these graver speculations, 
readers who care for the literature of travel and personal 
reminiscence will find much to interest them in Forty Years 
in Brazil. 





THE QUARTERLIES. 
THE Quarterly contains a most important article by Sir 
Valentine Chirol upon “The Origins of the Present War.” 
It is in some ways the most amazing revelation of the 
tortuous and malignant methods of German statecraft that 
has yet appeared. Unless, indeed, we were absolutely assured, 
as we are, of Sir Valentine Chirol’s judgment and caution as 
well of his good faith, we should hesitate to believe possible 
the story he tells, and should be inclined to think he must 
have deceived himself. Knowing, however, his accuracy and 
trustworthiness, we do not hesitate to assure our readers that 
they can implicitly trust his statements. Sir Valentine traces 
with the greatest conviction and force “the generation 
during the last twenty years in Germany of the forces 








* Forty Years in Brazil, By Frank Bennett. London: Mills and Boom 
[10s. 6a, net.] 
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———— 
which, at the appointed hour, the Emperor William deter- 


mined to release.” We cannot analyse in detail the whole of 
Sir Valentine Chirol’s argument, but we must draw our 
readers’ attention to the very interesting account which he 
gives of the attempt made by Germany in October, 1901, to 
form a treaty of alliance with Great Britain. This treaty, as 
to which informal conversations took place, would have 
been a mutual guarantee between the two parties of all 
their existing possessions throughout the world except in Asia, 
where Germany had no desire to assist England against 
Russia. The insistence of Germany upon the inclusion of 
the American Continent in this agreement showed that it 
was obviously “an attempt to commit us to unlimited 
liabilities which would some day have compelled us to toe 
the line in a German campaign against the Monroe Doctrine 
and thus fatally embroiled us with the United States.” Such 
a treaty, which would have guaranteed the integrity of the 
German Empire, including Alsace-Lorraine, would also have 
made France our mortal enemies. The wooing of Germany 
was, however, vain. Sir Valentine Chirol thus describes the 
failure of the negotiations :-— 


“J am not, I think, guilty of any indiscretion in lifting a corner 
of the veil from this hitherto secret chapter of Anglo-German 
relations, now that the war has released me from any obligations 
towards my German informants. For I owe primarily my know- 
ledge of what sed to the then German Chancellor, Prince 
Bilow, and to the German Foreign Office. When Germany was 
opening up these conversations, Baron von Holstein wrote to me 
suggesting that I should pay a visit to Berlin, in the course of 
which he hoped to remove some of the misconceptions under which 
the Times evidently laboured as to Germany’s attitude towards 
England. During my ten days’ stay in the German capital, I 
spent many hours in the Wilhelmstrasse, studying diplomatic 
documents put before me as ‘extremely confidential,’ of which I 
need say no more than that I am now satisfied they had been 
deliberately and grossly garbled for my better edification. At the 
time they unquestionably made upon me a very great impression, 
and, when I was invited to call upon Prince Biilow, I was disposed 
to listen with much more confidence to any suggestions fora better 
understanding between Germany and Great Britain. It was in 
the course of this conversation, which lasted over two hours, that 
the German Chancellor expounded to me his desire to see Anglo- 
German relations placed on a footing of stable friendship by a 
treaty of general alliance for purposes of mutual defence on the 
lines above set forth. The fundamental objections to some of the 
conditions desired by Germany occurred to me at once, but I am 
free to admit that Prince Biilow’s assurances of his anxiety to 
promote a genuine and lasting rapprochement between the two 
countries seemed to ring so true that I carried away with me very 
strong hopes that the German Government would be willing to 
agree to such reasonable modifications as would secure an accom- 
modation between the two countries without jeopardising our own 
friendly relations with others. 

But no sooner had I returned to London than developments 
occurred which immediately shattered my confidence even in the 
good faith of the German Chancellor. Mr. Chamberlain had 
delivered in the House of Commons on the day after I reached 
Berlin the famous speech in which he vindicated the reputation of 
the British Army for humanity and disciplined restraint against 
the calumnies of the continental press, and declared that the 
behaviour of British soldiers could safely challenge comparison 
with that of any soldiers in the world, whether Germans or others, 
The report of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech reached Berlin whilst I 
was there, and was in the possession of Prince Biilow when I saw 
him. But not a single reference was made to it either by the 
German Chancellor or other German officials with whom I was in 
constant contact, and only a few newspapers, which were described 
to me as ‘ quite irresponsible,’ denounced it with the customary 
furor Teutonicus. Suddenly, just as I got back to London, the 
whole semi-official press began to give tongue. A belated hue 
and cry had been raised against Mr. Chamberlain’s ‘ insolence’ for 
venturing to compare ‘ruffianly British hirelings’ with the 
German nation-in-arms, and a fresh wave of Anglophobia of quite 
unparalleled violence swept all over Germany. I had not long to 
wait for the explanation, though one of the most solemn assur- 
ances which the German Chancellor had given me ran, I think 
textually, as follows :— 

* Believe me, and I give you my word of honour, as long as I 
sit in this official chair as Chancellor of the German Empire, not 
only shall I never countenance the hostile attacks upon your 
country, of which, I know, a large—too large—section of the 
German press is often guilty, but I shall never allow, as in the 
past I have not allowed, the anti-British sentiments of an ignorant 
public to deflect me by so much as a hair’s breadth from the 
policy of true friendliness towards England which lies near to my 
heart.’ 

I wrote to Baron von Holstein asking him how I was to reconcile 
with the above assurance from the Chancellor himself the out- 
break of this fresh campaign of Anglophobia, which was clearly 
inspired by the Foreign Office press bureau. He telegraphed to 
me his answer, which had at least the merit of frankness: Wir 
haben einen Korb bekommen—which in German slang means: Our 
offer of marriage has been rejected. It was on the day I left 
Berlin that the British Government had dropped the conversations 








about the proposed treaty of alliance ; and, though he professed 
to regret this explosion, Baron von Holstein admitted that it was 
Germany’s ‘answer’ to our rejection of her overtures. This 
explosion, as I in return replied to Baron von Holstein, was also 
the measure of the value to be attached to a German Chancellor's 
‘word of honour.’ It served incidentally to mitigate the shock 
when I subsequently ascertained that amongst the ‘extremely 
confidential’ documents submitted to me by the German Foreign 
Office, reports of conversations between the Emperor and Lord 
Salisbury had been so garbled as to put into Lord Salisbury’s 
mouth the ambitious schemes which the Emperor had ventilated, 
and into the mouth of a peace-loving Emperor the apprehensions 
which had at once been raised in Lord Salisbury’s cautious mind.” 
Among the other articles touching upon the war, we may 
mention a commentary upon the land campaign by Lord 
Sydenham, and another upon the sea campaign by Mr, 
Archibald Hurd. 

One of the most interesting articles in the Edinburgh Review 
for October is that by Sir Harry Johnston entitled “The 
German Colonies.” Arguing on the assumption that Germany 
will not be victorious in the war, even though she may be able 
greatly to prolong it, Sir Harry Johnston shows what she 
stands to lose. Up till August 15th, when Togoland fell, she 
possessed in Asia, Africa, and the Pacific a Colonial Empire 
and “‘spheres of influence” covering roughly one and a half 
million square miles. Besides this, she was regarded as the 
dominant Power in European Turkey. In addition, the 
German colonization of Brazil was proceeding apace, and 
German interests in tropical America generally made a good 
third after those of the United States and Great Britain. So 
much for what Germany started with. Sir Harry Johnston 
goes on to show how very difficult it would be, should 
the Allies win, to let Germany retain any part of her colonies. 
For example, German South-West Africa must inevitably 
become British. The military expedition composed of 
Boers and British which General Botha is now leading 
with so much gallantry and statesmanship makes it certain 
that unless we are beaten the South African Union will 
tell us that never again must they be exposed to the dangers 
which they are now running—the dangers of invasion by the 
very large force of white troops which was carefully imported 
into German South-West Africa in preparation for “the great 
day.” German East Africa must also pass under our control. 
The claim of Australia to German New Guinea is clearly 
one which, as Sir Harry Johnston says, we could not resist 
even if we desired to doso. The same may be said in regard 
to New Zealand and the Samoan Archipelago. In a similar 
way, the rest of the German possessions in the Pacific must be 
taken by us either directly or through the Dominion of New 
Zealand. The disposition of the North-West African colonies 
of Germany will have to be decided in consultation with France. 
We are bound to say that there is something very distasteful 
to us in discussing the future of the German colonies on a 
hypothesis not yet proved true—the hypothesis of victory. 
At the same time, one cannot help being grateful to an expert 
like Sir Harry Johnston for co-ordinating the geographical 
data in the able way in which he has done it. Before we leave 
the subject of his article we may quote a passage of very 
considerable interest :-— 

“The writer of this article has been a great deal in Germany 
since 1909, and has not hesitated to put on paper opinions 
expressed to him by German statesmen, diplomatists, commercial 
magnates, and others; even, he may venture to say, by one or two 
of the enlightened Princes of Southern Germany. These ideas 
were set forth in his book published more than a year ago, 
Common Sense and Foreign Policy. In this work were outlined the 
plans for securing a considerable outlet for German ambitions 
without the costly and horrible appeal to the cannon and the mine. 
It was believed that by restoring to France Metz and the small 
area of French-speaking Lorraine, and by extruding the Grand- 
Duchy of Luxembourg from the German Customs Union, Germany 
might win France from her Russian alliance and secure an amiable 
British neutrality by this palpable evidence of her resolve to 
respect Belgian independence and neutrality. Nor was it 
altogether certain that Russia might not be won over to 
acquiescence in Austro-German expansion, if Ruthenia were given 
to Russia in exchange for a strip of Bessarabia (which would 
give Hungary a maritime outlet to the Black Sea, in consolation 
for losing to Austria her Slav provinces), and if Galicia were 
added to Russian Poland; while in addition Russia would acquire 
Trebizond and an enclave at Skutari opposite Constantinople. 
Public opinion in England was further to be conciliated by the 
restoration to Denmark of the small district of Hadersleben in 
North Slesvig. But these and similar plans for the placation of 
Germany’s neighbours were so angrily received in Berlin that the 
leading German newspapers were forbidden to review any book or 
article which contained them. In a word Germany decided to give 
up nothing and to fight for everything.” 
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Yet, in spite of obvious warnings of this kind, there were, 
up till the second of August last, plenty of well-informed 
and intelligent people here who were absolutely convinced 
that Germany bad no aggressive designs, but was a reason- 
able and honourable Power, which merely asked to be let 
alone and not bullied by our aggressive Jingoes. The present 
writer well remembers how he was seriously told by a man of 
very great ability, only the day before the declaration of war, 
that the Germans were merely acting as they did because 
they were in a panic, and were far more afraid of being attacked 
by us than Britain, France, and Russia were afraid of being 
attacked by them.——We must not leave the Edinburgh 
without a word or two about a most attractive article on 
“Voltaire and England.” Many of our readers will, we 
feel sure, like the present writer, have for long regarded 
Voltaire’s letters about England, and the whole episode of 
Voltaire’s visit, as one of the most fascinating incidents 
in the literary history of the world. Hitherto, however, 
the information in regard to that visit has been tanta- 
lizingly scanty. The writer in the Edinburgh has contrived 
to piece together a great deal of most interesting information | 
and to make many things clear which were not clear before, 
We wish, however, he had been able to tell us a little more 
about the connexion between Pope and Voltaire and the alleged 
cause of the quarrel. We have always thought that, if 
we could have a Witch of Endor to call up the mighty 
dead of literature, nothing would be more delightful than to 
reconstitute a dinner party at which Voltaire and Pope were 
side by side and in action. One would, of course, have to 
back Voltaire in a conversational engagement, but Pope, we 
venture to think, would have held hisown. And here we must 
make a remark which we fear will shock our superfine readers 
beyond measure as the last atrocity of the Spectator 
Philistinism. Pope was much more of a gentleman than 
Voltaire, and in the last resort true gentlemanly feeling tells 
in conversation as in other forms of social intercourse. We, 
of course, admit that it was far easier for Pope to be a gentle- 
man than Voltaire. He was in no danger of being beaten 
without redress if he sneered at a lord. Two other very 
agreeable articles are “Life in Croatia,” by Mr. W. F. Bailey, 
and “Popular Poetry,” by Mr. Walter De La Mare; while 
the editor’s article on the war is full of wisdom and good 
hope. 








FICTION. 





THE PASTOR’S WIFE.* 

Tue reader's usually unmixed delight in acclaiming a new 
book by Elizabeth of the German Garden will be modified by 
a certain mixture of feeling at finding that the scene of the 
greater part of this novel is laid in Germany. It is difficult 
to regard with the detachment proper to the contemplation 
of a work of art names which stand out in letters of fire 
in our daily newspapers—East Prussia, Konigsberg, Berlin. 
Perhaps we may take the story as a wholesome reminder 
that life is not all war, and that behind the barbarities 
of the German Army stands the German people, full 
of zeal for matters of intellect and science, and as vitally 
concerned as we are with the domestic drama of everyday life. 
Another lesson, too, may be learnt from the portrait of 
Pastor Dremmel—the unremitting, unrelenting energy with 
which the intellectual German pursues his object. The 
object of Pastor Dremmel is by no means the spiritual pro- 
gress of his flock, but, as he frankly tells the heroine, 
* manure.” In his laboratory Pastor Dremmel forgets the 
rest of the world in the infinite combinations of chemical 
manure, and his rhapsodies on the subject are eloquent :— 

“*Tts infinite varieties! Kali, Kainit, Chilisaltpetre, Super- 
phosphates ’—he rolled out the words as though they were the 
verse of a psalm. ‘When I shut the door on myself in the little 
laboratory I have constructed I shut in with me all life, all science, 
every possibility. I analyse, I synthesize, I separate, reduce, 
combine. I touch the stars. I stir the depths. The daily world 
is forgotten. I forget, indeed, everything, except my research. 
And invariably at the most profound, the most exalted moments 
some one knocks and tells me it is Sunday again, and will I come 
out and preach.’” 
It may be useful not to forget that the destruction of England 
is the ultimate object of the whole people of Germany, 
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military and intellectual, and that this object will be pursued 
with the enthusiasm and determination shown by Robert 
Dremmel in his endeavour to improve the soil of East Prussia. 
Nothing but chemical manure signifies to Pastor Dremmel. 
Nothing but the destruction of the Allies signifies to the 
people of Germany. 

If we essay the difficult task of trying to forget the war in 
the artistic achievement of “ Elizabeth,” we shall have to 
acknowledge that this book is, on the whole, her most 
notable. She has abandoned her usual reticences, aad 
makes no bones this time of calling a spade a spade, and, 
indeed, the whole of Part II. of the book might be labelled 
“Hints to a Wife,” or “ Mother, Nurse, and Baby,” so full is 
it of obstetric details concerning the generation about to be 
born. But none of the medical authorities consulted in such 
a tremulous flutter by successive brides has one word to say as 
to the psychological situation which exists between the woman 
and the unborn. “Elizabeth,” on the contrary, concerns 
herself with very little else. She calmly writes of nauseating 
physical details, but they are interesting to her only from 
their effect on the physical, moral, and intellectual well-being 
of Ingeborg, her heroine. Ingeborg, we should explain, is 
the daughter of an English Bishop, who, like the young man 
of Jamaica in the Nonsense Book, “casually married,” not a 
Quaker, but a pastor. Her hard fate is the raison détre of 
this tragi-comedy. If all children were like the Dremmel 
babies, the situation to the expectant mother would be one of 
unrelieved gloom. Indeed, the extraordinarily exasperating 
quality of their stolid goodness is unnatural; that is, unless 
we believe in a remark made by a character in one of “ Eliza- 
beth’s ” earlier works, that German children are quite unlike 
their English contemporaries. What can surpass in unattrac- 
tiveness children who take no advantage of being left to 
themselves P— 


“Robertlet did not turn on Ditti and seize her dinner because 
she was a girl; Ditti did not conceal more than her share of 
pudding in her pocket for comfort during the empty afternoon 
hours. They sat in silence working through the meal, using 
their knives to eat with instead of their forks, for knives rather 
than forks were in their blood, and unmoved by the way in which 
bits they had carefully stalked round and round their plates 
ended by tumbling over the edge on to the tablecloth. They 
were patient children, and when that happened they made no 
comment, but dropping their knives also on the tablecloth picked 
up the bits in their fingers and ate them. At the end Ditti said 
the closing grace as her mother had taught her, Robertlet having 
officiated at the opening one, and they both stood behind their 
chairs with their eyes shut while she expressed gratitude in 
German to the dear Saviour who had had the friendliness to 
be their guest on that occasion, and having reached the Amen, 
in which Robertlet joined, they did not fall upon each other and 
fight, as other unshepherded children filled with meat and 
pudding might have done, but left the room in a sober file and 
went to the kitchen and requested the servant Rosa, who was the 
one who would have been their nurse if they had had one, to 
accompany them to their bedroom and see that they cleansed 
their teeth. They spent the afternoons in not being naughty.” 


One cannot but accuse the malicious sprite who often guides 
‘*Elizabeth’s”” pen of exaggeration. Remembering Philip of 
Struwwelpeter fame, it is impossible to suppose that all German 
children are as good as this. 

The first section of the book, which is concerned with 
Ingeborg’s father, the English Bishop, is full of delightful 
pictures drawn from the author's peculiar point of view. That 
extremely good-looking dignitary of the Church is represented 
as a personage not too easy to get on with. Here is a descrip- 
tion of how the heroine’s mother solves the situation :— 


“Ingeborg’s mother had found the sofa as other people find 
salvation. She was not ill. She had simply discovered in it a 
refuge and a very present help in all the troubles and turmoil of 
life, and in especial a shield and buckler'when it came to dealing 
with the Bishop. It is not easy for the married, she had found 
when first casting about for one, to hit on a refuge from each 
other that shall be honourable to both. In a moment of insight 
she perceived the sofa. Here was a blameless object that would 
separate her entirely from duties and responsibilities of every 
sort. It was respectable; it was unassailably effective; it was 
not included in the Commandments. All she had to do was to 
cling to it, and nobody could make her do or be anything. She 
accordingly got on to it and had stayed there ever since, mysteri- 
ously frail, an object of solicitude and sympathy, a being before 
whose helplessness the most aggressive or aggrieved husband 
must needs be helpless too. And she had gradually acquired the 
sofa look, and was now very definitely a slightly plaintive but 
persistently patient Christian lady.” 


The account of the beautiful Juliet and her marriage to the 
master of Ananias is also full of delight for the reader; and 
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altogether the portion of the book which passes in the 
Cathedral Close at Redchester is as entertaining as anything 
which “ Elizabeth ” has ever written. 

It cannot be said, however, that Part III. of the book is 
convincing. In it, Ingeborg, refusing her wifely duties, runs 
away with Edward Ingram, a celebrated painter, in order 
that he shall make an immortal portrait of her. The 
extreme naiveté of her attitude is really quite incredible, 
and although these chapters are charged with solitary pieces of 
illuminating intuition, they cannot be said to be successful as 
2 whole. In detail, indeed, nothing could be more brilliant, 
witness this account of the effect of Milan on Ingeborg’s 
mind :— 

“The shop windows, the behaviour and foreign faces of dogs, 
the behaviour of children, the Italian eyes all turned to her, all 
staring at her,—they fascinated and absorbed her like the develop- 
ment of a vivid dream. Who were these people? What would 
they all do next? What were they feeling, thinking, saying ? 
Where were they going, what had they had for breakfast, what 
were the rooms like they had just come out of, what sorts of 
things did they keep in their cupboards? ‘If one of them would 
Jend me a eupboard,’ she exclaimed to Ingram, ‘and leave me 
alone with what it has got inside it, I believe I’d know all Italy 
by the time I’d done withit. Everything, everything—the desires 
of its soul and its body, and what it works at and plays at and 
eats, and what it hopes is going to happen to it after it is dead.’ ” 
If Ingeborg had known Italian furniture at all intimately, she 
would have realized that what is usually inside Italian cup- 
boards is immense patches of glue which stick them together. 
But perhaps artistic pieces of furniture are not what in this 
context she means. 

It is impossible to go on for ever with quotations from the 
book. Whether it is suitable for the reading of the “ young 
person” may be very greatly doubted. Or, rather, it is 
undoubted that for young women the reading of Part II. 
might prove as dangerous as would an account of the 
possible results of wounds by shrapnel to the recruits of 
“Kitchener’s Army.” We beg their pardons for this sug- 
gestion. Probably the descriptions of the wounds would 
merely double their determination to go and face them. 

Quite another matter is the abstract question whether 
the early years of married life can be made bearable when the 
union is founded on nothing but physical passion on one side 
and calm friendship on the other. At any rate, the novel, 
even if we must pronounce it in some ways faulty in design, 
is brilliantly faultless in literary detail and execution. There 
is a touch of virile originality in “ Elizabeth’s” style which is 
often amazing. One wonders where she acquired this 
clarity, this power of subtle suggestion which yet never 
makes for obscurity, this intellectual detachment which is 
never a non-conductor. There is no padding in her books. 
What a rare, what a delightful gift. 





Night Watches. By W. W. Jacobs. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
8s, 6d.)—Since Mr. Jacobs has already published fifteen 
volumes of stories of seafaring men, it is scarcely necessary 
to review at length his last book. This is, therefore, not a 
criticism, but an appreciation, for those who have once loved 
Mr. Jacobs’s humour can never cease to love it, and must 
needs hold out to others the pleasure that is theirs. His is 
the humour, not of the unexpected, but of the obvious, at the 
opposite pole to Mr. Chesterton’s fantasies, the humour of the 
man who sits down on his hat, the humour, if we may be 
allowed the expression, of the man who cannot see a joke. 
Here, in Night Watches, are all the old friends, among them 
Ginger, and Sam Small, and the night watchman, who 
philosophizes as of old: “One drawback to a good-looking 
man is that he generally marries young; not because ’e wants 
to, but because somebody else wants ’im to. And that ain’t 
the worst of it: the handsomest chap I ever knew married five 
times, and got seven years for it. It wasn’t his fault, pore 
chap; he simply couldn’t say No.” Among the collection is 
one little story, ‘The Three Sisters,” which for sheer horror 
rivals “ The Monkey's Paw.” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


ee 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review. } 





Swollen-Headed William. Verses adapted by E. V. Lucas. 
Drawings by George Morrow. (Methuen and Co. 1s. net)— 








Swollen- Headed William (Struwwelpeter) must have been great 
fun to write. Some of the adaptations are most amusing, but 
might not something have been made of “The hare’s own 
child, the little hare,” or, as the big hare is made to typify 
Belgium, would that have provided too poignant an arriére 
pensée for so cheerful a book? One of the best of the rhymes 
is “ Fidgety Will” :— 
“ But Fidgety Will 
He wouldn't sit still 
Though the table was laden 
With good things to eat, 
And everyone happy 
And smiling and neat, 
The house in good order 
And money to spare— 
He wriggled 
And struggled 
And tilted his chair, 
And all discontented 
Still threatened the fare.” 
Mr. Morrow’s many admirers will regret that the task of 
adapting the illustrations could not furnish much scope to his 
delightful genius, though the portrait of Lord Kitchener as 
“ The Scissors Man” is a happy conception ——A Ballad of the 
‘Gloster’ and the ‘Goeben.’ By Maurice Hewlett. (The Poetry 
Bookshop. 2d.)—The Ballad of the ‘ Gloster’ and the ‘Goeben’ 
isa pamphlet pleasantly illustrated in the style made familiar 
by the “ Flying Fame” publications. The ballad itself is not 
particularly remarkable, though quite agreeable reading. The 
opening verse gives an idea of its method:— 
“Come landsmen all and ladies, 
And listen unto me 
A-singing of the ‘ Gloster’ 
Upon the Middle Sea.” 





“ The faith of treaties is the only solid foundation on which 
a Temple of Peace can be built up.” In these words Lord 
Bryce concludes his brief but valuable pamphlet entitled 
Neutral Nations and the War (Macmillan and Co., 2d.), which 
aims at explaining to outsiders the reasons for which we are 
fighting Germany. Lord Bryce’s great reputation, and his 
record of long labours to promote good relations between 
Germans and Englishmen, lend weight to his dispassionate 
analysis of Prussian militarism, and we hope that his 
pampblet will be widely circulated in the United States and 
elsewhere——Sir Edward Cook supplements his previous 
pamphlet by a clear and instructive record of Anglo-German 
negotiations from 1898 to 1914, called How Britain Strove for 
Peace (same publishers and price). He shows that England 
persistently strove to abate the pressure of armaments, that 
all such attempts were negatived by Germany, and that the 
only conditions on which we could have come to an agreement 
were that England should turn her back on France and Russia 
and agree to regard her treaty obligations to Belgium as “a 
mere scrap of paper.”——-Among other pamphlets of the week. 
we may mention Serbia and the Serbs, by Sir Valentine Chirol 
(Clarendon Press, 2d. net); Workers and War, by G. G. 
Coulton (Bowes and Bowes, 1d.); and three articles reprinted 
by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. from the special war number 
of the Round Table: The War in Europe (3d.), Germany and 
the Prussian Spirit (64.), and The Austro-Servian Dispute (64.). 





The various “histories of the war” which have already 
been begun will have to do a good deal of “ marking time” 
before they come to the actual fighting. Thus the first volume 
of The History of the Great European War, by W. 8. M. 
Knight (Caxton Publishing Co., 8s. 6d. net), is entirely devoted 
to a survey of “ the national and international conditions and 
relations resulting in the war.”———-The war will no doubt 
lend additional interest to the volumes just issued on France, 
by Gordon Home, and Austria-Hungary, by G. E. Mitton, in 
Messrs. A. and ©. Black’s series of picturesque topography, 
with many coloured illustrations (10s. net each).——It is also 
responsible for the reprint of the excellent articles on France, 
Germany, and Belgium, Italy, and Switzerland from the eleventh 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, issued in 1911 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica Co., 2s. 6d. net each). A few 
additions have been made with the view of bringing statistics 
more up to date; but the real value of these volumes is to be 
found in their well-balanced historical survey-——Mr. H. 
Wickham Steed knows Austria so well that there should be 
many readers for the new edition of his interesting book on 
The Hapsburg Monarchy, first issued a year ago (Constable 
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and Co., 7s. 6d. net).——-Many will also be glad to read of 
our resistance to a previous invasion of Belgium in the new 
edition of Dr. J. Holland Rose’s William Pitt and the Great 
War (G. Bell and Sons, 7s. 6d. net). 





Mr. Georges la Barre is an English artist of Belgian origin, 
who was commissioned by the Graphic to make sketches of 
the fighting in Belgium. He describes his “crowded fort- 
night” with obvious truthfulness in the little book which he 
calls Captive of the Kaiser in Belgium (Mills and Boon, 1s. 
net). He was personally well treated by the Germans, who 
took him prisoner after the fall of Namur; but the very 
absence of sensationalism or prejudice makes his plain state- 
ment of the devastation of the country more impressive. 





Now that we are fighting in France, it was a good idea for 
Messrs. Cassell and Co. to issue their Miniature French 
Dictionary (1s. net) with rounded_corners for the soldier's 
use. It goes easily into a waistcoat pocket, and would be an 
excellent present to any member of the Expeditionary Force. 
—Another happy thought is a Flemish-English phrase-book 
for refugees, Dagelyksche Hulp voor Belgen in Engeland, by 
E. V. Bisschop (L. B. Hill, 2 Langham Place, W.). 





Messrs. Skeffington and Son send us Prayers for Time of 
War from Ancient Sources, ably translated and adapted by 
A. C. Champneys (1d.); Harry, a ballad of the V.C., by Mrs. 
C. N. Jackson (1d.); A Short Office for Children’s Services in 
Time of War, by the Rev. F. L. H. Millard (4d.); an Office of 
Intercession, by the late Right Rev. A. B. Webb (3d.); and 
several war hymns with music, each on a separate sheet at 1d, 





We have also received God, Humanity, and the War, a 
collection of helpful and encouraging sermons on the situation 
by Dr. G. Campbell Morgan (James Clarke and Co., 1s. net) ; 
The Colours of the King, four stirring addresses by Arch- 
deacon Holmes (Longmans and Co., 1s. net); A Nation at 
Prayer, a manual for prayer and meditation in war time by 
W. B. Trevelyan, which breathes a truly devotional spirit 
(same publishers, Is. 6d. net); Soldiers’ Marching Songs, 
published by the Army and Navy Co-operative Society, from 
whom the words and music of all these songs can be obtained; 
Recruit Training (Infantry), 1914, a handy little book by two 
officers of the Dorsetshire Regiment which should be helpful 
to their younger colleagues (Harrison and Sons, 6d. net); and 
Physical Training for Boy Scouts, by Lieutenant A. G. A. 
Street (Mills and Boon, 7d. net). 


The United States and Mexico. By G. L. Rives. 2 vols. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $8 net.) —'This valuable contribution 
to American history begins with the ratification of the treaty 
by which, in 1821, Spain ceded Florida to the United States. 
In the same year Mexico achieved her independence. Mr. 
Rives tells the story of the transactions which resulted in the 
war of 1846-1848—his second volume is mainly devoted to its 
nilitary operations—and the acquisition by the United States 
of Texas and California. Weimagine that his authoritative 
and readable book will long remain a standard history, 








We have received from Messrs. Bartholomew and Oo. a 
copy of their map of North-East France, Belgium, and the 
Rhine (3s. net on cloth, and 2s. net on paper). This is the 
best map of the western war area upon a moderate scale 
(sixteen miles to the inch) that we have seen. The contours 
are given in colour, and the roads are plainly marked, as well 
as railways, fortresses, and frontiers. The map extends as 
far as Belfort on the south, Paris on the west, Antwerp on 
the north, and Frankfort on the east; it is therefore likely to 
be some time before the campaign extends beyond its confines. 

The Clarendon Press has published a large wall-map of 
The European Seat of War (15s. net), in two sheets mounted on 
cloth. The scale is sixteen milesto oneinch. Only the leading 
towns are shown, and the absence of crowding names allows 
the physical details to stand out conspicuously.——Messrs. 
Stanford’s War Map No. 8 includes The Seat of War in 
Eastern Europe (5s.), on a scale of eighteen miles to one inch. 





The London Stereoscopic Company have sent us a splendid 
large coloured portrait of Lord Roberts (£4 4s.), whose war- 
worn but cheery countenance is an excellent tonic for those 
who may be tempted to momentary depression. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
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Artzibashef (M.), Sanine, cr 8vo 
Bainbridge (W. 8.), The Cancer Problem, 8v 
a ¢ H. Ge LD. bey bee vigay “4 Great Britain, 
irmingham » Connaug! icago, cr 8vo ......... Nis 
Brereton (F. 8.), With French at the Front, cr 8vo .. ( Biacuiey 


Bumpus ¢- F.),A = to Gothic Architecture, 8v0...(T. W. Laurie) net lu6 


Butler ( G.), The Tory Tradition: Bolingbroke- oom, Disraeli- 
Salisbury, cr 8vo J. Murray) net 
Cambridge (A.), The Making of Rachel Rowe, cr 8vo0 (Cassell) 
Chaplin (A.), The Violet Book of Romance, 8vo (Heath & Cranton) net 
Chesterton (G. K.), The Wisdom of Father Brown, cr 8vo (Cc wssell) 
Churchill (E. L.) and Slater (E. V.), = Latin Prose Grammar, 8vo .. 
Clarke (I. C.), Only Anne, cr 8vo . 
Clifton (E, Dy Bible Illustrations ‘from 
Cobb (W. F.), Spiritual Healing, cr 8vo 
Colebrooke Oi L), Fetters of the Past, cr 8vo . 
Collingwood (H.), The Cruise of the ‘ Nonsuc 
Colmore a) ler rs, cr 8vo 
Combe (Mrs. K.), Chief of the Staff, cr 
Condit or ) and Long (J. A.), How to Cook and ‘Why, cr ie: (diner 
Cox (J. C.), The English Church, cr 8vo 
Cresswell (C. M.), Saxon and Norman and Dane, er 8vo 
Crozier (G. B.), falf- holiday Pastimes for Children, 4to 
Cullum (R.), he Law-Breakers, cr 8vo 
Dargan (O. T.), Path Flower, and other Verses, cr 8vo. 
“Dawn”; an Impression in Four Stories, by ws 
(Garden City Press) net 
Dearmer (P.), False Gods, cr 8vo (Mowbray) net 
Dostoevsky (F. M.), Letters to His Famlly and —~ 8vo0 
(Chatto & Meh oy net 
Droyer (V. G.), Mona’s Mystery Man, ct 8vo..... adeitignaaupind (Ward & Lock) 
Drummond (H.), Little Madame Claude, cr 8vo (8. Paul) 
Durand (B.), Handbook to the Poetry of a Se ey 8vo 
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er & Stoughton) net 10% 
East of the Sun and West of the Moon, 4to Hodder & Stoughton) net 50 


Edmundson (G.) and others, Belgium, Italy, and Switzerland, 8vo 
(Camb, Univ. Press) net 

Esher (Viscount), The Training of a Sovereign, cr 8vo (J. Murray) net 

Faguet (E.), The Dread of Responsibility, cr 8vo (Putnam) net 


26 
5a 
58 


Fischer (G.), Local Anesthesia in Dentistry, roy 8vo ...(H. ee net 188 


Fletcher (J. 8. ds The Shadow of Ravenscliffe, cr 8vo ... (Digby & Long) 
ae ways § J.8.}, The Wolves and the Lamb, cr 8vo .. «(Ward & Lock) 
> “Boys and Girls: Verses, cr 8¥0 (Deut) net 

$(C. H. ), Civil Dudgeon, cr 8vo .(W. Blackwood) 

Gerry (M. 8.), The Sound of Water, cr 8vo (Harper) net 
Gordon (S. D.), Quiet Talks about the Crowned Christ, cr 8vo (Revell) net 
Graham (E. M.), Children of France, cr 8vo (Methuen) net 
Green (E, E.-), The House on the Cliff, cr 8vo (Ward & Lock) 
Green (J. R.), A History of Botany in the United Kingdom from the 


69 
60 
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69 
36 
26 
60 
28 


Earliest Times to the End of the 19th Century, 8vo -«ee-(Dent) net 16% 
Hamilton (H.), My Husband Still, cr 8vo (Bell) net 3% 


Harband (B. M.), Jaya: Which Means Victory, 8vo.. .(Marshall Bros. +) 
Helston Ga ), Thracian Sea: a Novel, cr 8vo (Nash) 
Hodgson (G, E.), A Study in Tilumination, cr 8vo.. nec & Cranton) net 
Holdsworth (Ww, W.), The Life Indeed, er 8vo (C, H. Kelly) net 
Hopkins (R. T.), Rudyard Kipling: a Survey of his Literary Art, cr 8vo 
(Digby & Long) net 
Hurd (A.) and Castle (H.), German Sea Power, 8vo (J. Murray) net 
Jowett G.! a Ny be! Meditation for the Circling Year (J. Clarke) net 
Keesing (M. mas and Poems, 2nd Series, cr 8vo Scott) net 
Kelynack (T. Bs, Human Derelicts, cr 8vo . H. Kelly) net 
Lafarge (J.), Reminiscences of the South Seas, 4to ...(Bichards) net 
Leblanc (G.), The Choice of Life, cr 8vo (Methuen) 
Leighton (M. C.), The Way of Sinners, cr 8vo (Ward & Lock) 
Literary Friendship (A): Letters to Lady Alwyne Compton, 1869-1881, from 
Thomas Westwood, cr 8vo ...... shisedinaninnttiedininantinabasiitncbe (J. Murray) net 
Lucas (E. V.), A Wanderer in Venice, cr 8vo (Methuen) 
Macgregor (W. M.), Christian Freedom, er 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Mack (A. E.), Scribbling Sue, and other yon ny cr 8vo 
Mackenzie 1 ), Sinister Street, Vol. IL., cr 8vo 
Marriott (C.), The Unpetitioned Heavens, cr 8vo (Hutchinson) 
Marsh (H. W.), Constructive Text-book of Practical Mathematics, 
Vol. ILI., er 8vo .. {Chapman & Hall) net 
Myers (J. E. ) ont Firth (J. B.), Elementary Practical Chemistry, cr 8vo 
(C, Griffin) net 


60 
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46 
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50 


40 


Nansen (F.), Through Siberia, the Land of the Fnture ...(Heinemann) net 150 


Oman (C.), A History of the Peninsular War, Vol. 
Orr (L.), ri? Affinities of History, 8vo (Harper) net 


+, 8VO 
Cmsanten | Press) net 140 


a8 


Orwin (C. 8.), Farm Accounts, er 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 3 


Palmer (Mrs. C.), Sup’ (Gardner & Darton) net 
Phillips (W. A.) and Holland (A. W.), Germany...(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Pike (O. G.), Bird Biographies and other Bird Sketches, 8vo (Jarrold) net 


Pollen (A.), Mother Mabel Digby, 8vo peatbneeesine +.«(J. Murray) net = 


Pope (J.), The Shy Age, cr 8vo (Richards) 


Pratt (B.), The Wingless Angel, cr 8vo (Allenson) net 2 


Robinson (C, W.) and others, Wars of the 19th Century, 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 


Shafer (C.), Harper’s Every-day Electricity, cr 8vo (Harper) net ¢ 


Smith (R. H.), Boilers, Economisers, and Superheaters (C. Lockwood) net 
Stacpoole (H. de V.), Poppyland, 4to (Lane) net 
Steed (H. W. ) and others, Austria-Hungary and Poland, 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Stoddart (J.), The New Testament in Life and Literature, 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 
Sullivan (F. W.), Children of Banishment, cr 8vo 


Taft (W. H.), The Anti-Trust Act and the ‘Supreme C sourt,.....(Harper) net 5 


Terry (G. F.), Essays in Constructive Theology, cr 8vo 
Thomson (J. A.), The Wonder of Life, 8vo (A. Melrose) net 
Turner (L.), The Girl om ~ Back-Blocks, cr 8vo............CWard & Lock) 
Velvin (E.), Animals All, 8 (Ward & Lock) net 
Wahl (A.) and Atack (F. Ww e The Manufacture of Organic Dy: cstwDe i) ae 
he 
Wallace (Sir D, M.) and others, Russia and the Balkan States, 8vo 
— Univ. el net 
Weale (P.), The Eternal Priestess, cr 8vo Methuen) 
Wells (H. G.), The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman, cr 8v0 “"(afaciilin) 
Westerman (P. F.), Building the Empire, er 8vo .«.--(Jarrold) 
Whiton (J. M.), Getting Together: Essays, cr 8vo . “A. Clarke) net 
Wilberforce (B.), Inward Vision, cr 8vo 
Wiriath (P.) and Bodley (J. E. é. ), France, 8vo ...(Camb, Univ. Pres net 
Withers (P. } Ina Cumberland Dale, cr 8vo (Richards) net 
Woods (M. L.), Come unto these Yellow Sands, 4to .. (Lane) net 
Wraight (E. A.), Assaying in Theory and Practice, 8v0... ...(E. Arnold) net 
Wright (D.), Vampires and a or 8vo m A Rider) net 
Wyld (H. af A Short History of England, 8vo 
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HOW TO SAVE 
INCOME TAX 


and 


SUPER TAX 


and to provide 
DEATH DUTIES. 


A super leaflet sent post free on application to the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 


Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 
Ships’ Compasses. 

NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. ENT and .» Ltd,, 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 
LONDON. 


HOLBORN BARS, 
INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......6£85,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID......... vesteeseeeeefetGO,000,C00. 





BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 





TRADE MARK. 





CLERGY AND THE WAR. 


——$————— 


Lord Kitchener considers that the clergy can 
render “an inestimable service” to the community 
by the guidance they give to the wives and dependents 
of our soldiers. ‘This presupposes that the Church 
will be able to maintain the clergy at present serving 
in poor and populous parishes where the families of 
the soldiers are to be found in large numbers. The 
service which Lord Kitchener is hoping the clergy 
may render carries with it an urgent plea that the 
funds of the Additional Curates Society and others 
which provide the maintenance of these clergy 
should not be allowed to flag in this time of general 
anxiety and pressure, 


ADDITIONAL CURATES SOCIETY, 
14, Great Smith St., Westminster, London, S.W. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


poOcRLiIngsos SCHOOL, EAST YORKSHIRE. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 

The Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD-MASTER, who 
must be a Graduate in Honours of a University in the United Kingdom. 
Classical Degree preferred. 

Boys from this School have for many years past distinguished themselves 
at Oxford and Cambridge. 

The conditions as to salary and other emoluments will not be definitely 
settled until the new Head-Master is selected, but the intention of the 
Governors is that the total remuneration should begin at not less than £500 
a year, with unfurnished house provided, 

uties should begin in January next. 

Applications, with not less than 3 recent testimonials, to be forwarded (so 
as to arrive not later than the 3lst October, 1914) to 

Pocklington, York. THOMAS ROBSON, Esq., 

12th October, 1914, Clerk to the Governors, 


(ounty BOROUGH OF ST 


OF STOKE-ON-TRENT 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


HANLEY SECONDARY SCHOOL, 


WANTED, on 12th January, 1915, a SENIOR ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, 
to take charge of the girls (under the direction of the Head-Master). Prefer- 
ence will be given to one who has had experience in Secondary Schools, and 
who is qualitied to teach some subject to the higher forms of the girls. Com- 
meneing salary, £150 per annum. 

Forms of application (which should be returned not later than the 7th 
November, 1914) will be forwarded to ee on receipt of a stamped, 
addressed foolseap envelope. » LUDFORD FREEMAN, 

Education Offices, Town Hall, Hanley, Director of Education, 

Stoke-on-Trent. 
13th October, 1914, 


IPON AND WAKEFIELD DIOCESAN TRAINING 

COLLEGE FOR SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Applications are invited 

for the position of LECTURER in HISTORY and GEOGRAPHY. Salary 

, increasing by annual automatic increments to a maximum of £130, with 

» lodging, and medical attendance during term.—Applications, on Forms 

to be obtained from the Rev. The PRINCIPAL, The Training College, Ripon, 
to be returned on or before November lith, 1914 








PPOINTMENT or a PROFESSOR or CHEMISTRY 
TO THE CIVIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, SIBPUR, 
BENGAL, INDIA, 


‘The Government of India require a PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY for the 
Civil Engineering College, Sibpur, Bengal, India. Candidates should be 
University Graduates in Honours and not more than about thirty years of age. 
They should be well qualified in Inorganic Chemistry, and possess sound 
experieuce in Teaching, in Laboratory methods and management, and in 
Practical Metallurgy and Assaying. The candidate selected will also be 
expected to porticigate in the various interests which gu to make up the cor- 
porate life of a large residential College. 

The appointment will be in the Indian Educational Service ata salary of 
Bs. 500-50-1000 a month. Free bachelor quarters may be provided. 

A copy of the College Calendar and of the Calcutta University Calendar may 
be consulted, on application, in the of Education Library, Whitehall, 
London, 8.W. 

_ Candidates who desire to stand for this post should submit their applications 
in covers marked “C,A.” to the SECRETARY, Board of Education, White- 
hall, London, 8S.W., from whom further particulars can be obtained. 

SCOTTISH Candidates should apply to the SECRETARY, Scotch Education 
Department, Whitehall, London, 8. Ww. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP becomes VACANT at Christmas next.—Appli- 
cations for the post should be addressed, on or before December Ist, to:— 
Mr, OWEN M. POWELL, 

7 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 
(Clerk to the Warden and Council), 
from whom information as to the conditions may be obtained. 
Candidates must be members of the Church of England, but not necessarily 


Clergymen. 
ANCASTER GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

WANTED, at once, DOMESTIC ECONOMY MISTRESS. Cookery and 
Needlework essential; salary £85, rising to £130, according to the Lancashire 
County Council scale of salaries for teachers in recognized Secondary Schools, 
—Forms of application and scales of salaries may be obtained from the under- 
signed, GEO, H. MITCHELL, 

Education Department, Clerk to the Governors, 

Town Hall, Lancaster, 
October, 1914, 
een. = O F ee om & 

The London County Council invites applications for the position of 
GYMNASTIC AND GAMES MISTRESS at Avery Hill Training College in 
January, 1915. 

Salary, £139 fixed non-resident. 

Candidates should also be qualified to lecture in Hygiene to Students in 
training. 

Applications must be on the official forms to be obtained, with particulars of 
the appointment, by sending a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope to the 
EDUCATION OFFICER, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankwent, W.C., to whom they must be returned by Friday, 13th November, 
1914. 

Every communication must be marked “ H. 4.” on the envelope, 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for appointinent. No candidate who is related to a member of the Advisory 
Sub-Committee is eligible for appointment. LAURENCE GOMME, 

Education Offices, Clerk of the London County Council, 

Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


Gry IL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION, 

Junior Appointments in certain Departments (18-194), 19th November, 

The date specified is the latest at which applications can be received. They 
must be made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, from the SECRETARY, 
Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 


| PUPIL.—Gentleman Farmer has vacancy on well- 
known large farm in Northumberland for BOY, gentleman's son. 
Successful commercial farming taught practically under persona! supervision. 
Special preparation for Colonial life if required, Healthy high situation. 
County society.—Box No, 712, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
{RADUA'TE in High Classical Honours, Cambridge and 
Victoria University, Barrister-at-Law, highly qualified French and 
German, would accept emergency or permanent LECTURESHIP in classics or 
modern languages.—Box No. 714, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W,C. 
oe PUPIL.—A firm engaged on Govern- 
‘4 ment and other high-class work has vacancy for PREMIUM PUPIL 
No. 











under 18, Public School Boy preferred,—Box 203, The Spectat 


1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 
LECTURES, &c. 


T. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 
(founded 1876). TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. HELP and 
DIRECTION for HOME STUDENTS in Literature (Special Subject for 1914-15, 
“ Architecture’’), Essay Class (Subject for 1914-15, ** Browning's Poetry ’’), 
History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages, Science, &c. The Classes, under 
the direction of an honorary Committee of Ladies, are conducted by 
Experienced Tutors of high University attainment, who work in direct communi- 
cation with Students. Preparation for Examivations, Feesfrom 12s, per term, 
—Write for Prospectus to SECRETARY, St. George's Classes, Edinburgh, 

YHERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 

TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 

Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary ‘I raining, 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teaches Diploma; the Cambridce 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Forin 
Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from 
£40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. n fund, 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, 
Prospectus from The Principal. 

IVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE.— 
LADIES trained as CHILDREN’S NURSES. Fee £55 for six mouths’ 
course. Children in residence.—For particulars, apply to Hon. Sec., 
LIVERPOOL LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION, INCORPORATED, 
19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool. 


T HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 


”, 





Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Pabies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 
{ROEBE L EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for 
Kindergarten Teachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr, 
C. G, Montefiore ; Sec., Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
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PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 


pupils over 15 years of age. To prepare for Universities, Army, Nav 
@pecial entry), &c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea. Each pup’ 
has separate bedroom.—Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 

M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 2 or 3 pupils. Back- 

ward or delicate Loys (14 to 17) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds. 

French and German. University Entrance and other Preliminary Examina- 
tions. Home life; efficient supervision. One immediate vacancy. 


HERINGHAM.—MR. R. K. WEATHERELL, B.A., 


receives PUPILS over 14 years of age, to prepare for Universities, 
London Matric., &c. Careful supervision of workand games. Best references. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
A, ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm. Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, tho 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. e 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosee, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


OODARD SCHOOL, 8. ANNE’S, ABBOTTS BROM- 
LEY.—Public Church of England School for GENTLEMEN’S 
DAUGHTERS at moderate fees. Separate Boarding-houses; beautiful 
country ; pure bracing air; Drill and Games Mistress; extensive playing fields, 
Preparation for University ; Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board Examinations. 
Resident Art and Handicrafts Mistress. Trained Teacher Cooking and Needle- 
work, Children received from seven years of age; younger girls under special 
care of Trained Nurse, Inclusive fee from 66 guineas.—Head-Mistress, Miss 
MARCIA RICE, M.A. 


(T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD., 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Modern education on Public School lines. Preparation for Oxford and 
Cambridge Exaininations, Preliminary University, and other Examinations. 
Extensive grounds, playing fields, and garden. Fees, £66 to £75 per annum, 
—Prospectus on ap fication to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—*PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. 
Principal—Miss H. T, NEILD, M.A, (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb,), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Osterberg).—Prospectus on application, 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 


(jHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


84 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
ee tg ee Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarncer Gray, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Huu, M.A, 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
A limited number of Resident Students for Domestic Science is taken. 
Separate premises. Fees £60, 
The Council will consider favourably applications for admission for short 
periods of girls unable to return to Continental schools. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Mies C, I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Mies J. 8. H. McCane 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Syecial advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 


S * FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
Autumn Term began September 23rd and ends December 22nd. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built fora School. 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
&e. Autumn Term began Tuesday, Sept. 22nd. Next vacancies in Jan. 1915. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if require 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


LixeHout SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on ayplication to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGAN ON THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 24th. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


\ ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
‘ CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School, ‘elephone; 381 Liscard, 
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| On HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING— 
RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 


Every facility for finishing pupils and preparation for the Universities ; 
desired. Entire charge of pupils from abroad.—Apply PRINCI PALS . 


Dg a MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES — 
Boarding School for Girls, Pecautifully situated in its own grounds of 
12 acres, Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacros 

Hockey, and Swimming. Trinciyals: lhe Misses SALES, . 


I i IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 
AUTUMN TERM closes December 23rd. 


REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVoy, 
For Prospectus apply to the Head- Mistresses { Onn ite 
Good modern education combined with country life. " 

grounds of l2acres, Healthy situation in high position. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY 
—Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learnins 
French, as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate: 
good and liberal diet; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; sca. 
bathing.—For Prospectus apply to Miss ROBERTS, Principal. ' 








WATFORD, 





M. 
New buildings - 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD, 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the School and the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music specialj. 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character, 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Excelleut 
examination results. Good garden and field for games. References kindly per- 
mitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, S.E., Rev. Cyril C. B, Bardsley 
Hon. Sec., C.M.S., and many others.— Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus, ~* 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM 
NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vecetables, Fruit, 
Flowers, Extensive Rock gardening. Full theoretical instruction. Botany by 
B.Sc. In 19M R.H.S, Exam. two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallists, 
Beekeeping, Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For prospectusapply PRINCIPALS, 
\ IFE of PROFESSIONAL MAN with limited means 
wants to hear of a modern school for her two LITTLE GIRLS at 
which they would receive an education to fit them for eventually earning their 
own ae Te Box. No, 713, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Straud, 
London, W.C. 
| INDERGARTEN PREPARATORY 
Backward Children of the Upper Classes, Children of four years and 
upwards received. Speech and Voice Culture specially treated. Bracing Sea 
Air. Highest Medical References.—For Prospectus, apply to the Principal, 
Mrs. PRIESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire. 














SCHOOL for 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
| Bae — COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 
Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.—For further 


information, apply to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pz W. LUSHINGTON, 
M.A., or to the BURSAR. 
NUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (Founded 1578). Motor 
from Maidstone. Complete modern school buildings and boarding houses 
(1911). Separate house, &c., for Juniors. Situation ideal, 400 fect above sea, with 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rey. W. W. 
HOLDGATE, M.A,, or from the Clerk, 53 Palace Street, Westminster, S.W. 


TNVAL, B , 











HASLEMERE, SURREEY. 
The Rev. T. M. BROMLEY and A. L. GASKIN, Esgq., receive 
pupils for the Army, Universities and other Examinations, Many 
successes during the last fifteen years, Army candidates received at 


x reduced terms during the War. 
p= Y GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE 
Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships. Extensive 
Playing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term begins Thursday, 21st January, 
1915. Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab. 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHITS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MAS1ER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19, Each Depart- 
ment bas separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


N ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.—An Entrance 
Scholarship Examination for Boys under 14 on December 11ih, 1914, 





























will be held on December Ist, 2nd, and 3rd.—For particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY. 

COLLEGE. 

President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 

WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Masterat Rugby School. Special Army and 

Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &. Exhibi- 

tions for Sons of Cflicers and Clergy. Scholarships in March, nek. 

W ti CH S © H O O L. 

Head-Master: A. K,. WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
Scholarship Examination, November 19th and 20th, 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 

A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 
Boys of from 12 to 19 years, Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 
i ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 

Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 540 feet 
CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 

NCHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 50s. Weekly.—Further particulars may be 





4 ASTBOURN E 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
I P 5 ~~ Z- : = 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s. 
EIGHTON PARK, near READING. 
Head-Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A. Oxon. 
above sea, facing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
oLtained from Dr, ALAN McDOUGALL, ‘lhe Colony, Alderley Edge, 
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OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 174 to 18}. 
cial Entry 1915-1916, No Nomination required, Full particulars 
f examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South 
London, w. 


FOREIGN. 


HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD, NEUCHATEL.— 
Rev. G. A. BIENEMANN, M.A., Oriel Coll., Oxon. (late M. Taylors’ and 
Sherborne), Brit. Chaplain, and Mr. W.W. HUNT, M.A. Cantab., 11th Sen. Opt., 
receive PUPILS for Univ., &c., Examinations, Business and General Education, 
Modern Languages. Good laboratories, 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR TOYS, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
yi.A. Oxford, Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Hrecing climate. Altitude 5,200 feet. (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL, under the same 
management as the above. Young people received during holidays. 


Spe 
with copies 0 
Molton Street, 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
OURNALISTIU and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
avy date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
4{RIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


WYPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 4d, 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. a 


Accuracy ont oom ot return guarantee Highest testimonials. 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
| \ ones MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 














Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts as 
MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
Families. 

Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on eputention. 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 
ONTINENTAL EDUCATION for GIRLSin ENGLAND 
Several Prinvipals of Continental Schools for Girls are arranging to 
carry them on in this country temporarily, exactly on the usual lines. Parents 
desiring special Continental Educational Facilities for their Daughters can, on 
iving particulars of their requirements, fees, &c., have further information, 

ITHOUT CHARGE, from 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO,, 
Educational Agents, 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 
CHOOLS AN D TUTORS 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection by sending (free of charge) pro- 
spectuses and full particulars of RELIABLE and highly recommended 
establishments. 

PARENT'S whose children cannot return to the Continent will be supplied 
with particulars of establishments where special tuition is given in MODERN 
LANGUAGES, including those of Continental Schools established temporarily 
in England. 

REDUCTIONS IN FEES are offered in many cases to meet present con- 
ditions. The age of Pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be 

iven. ‘Phone, write, or call. J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 

annon Street, London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central, 

















Puoa tion. — Reliable advice concerning SCHOOLS, 
TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES can be obtained, free of 
charge, from Messrs. 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, 158-162 Oxford 
Street, London, W. 
\CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN UNITED 
KL) KINGDOM.—Parents are supplied with prospectuses and help in 
selection FREE OF CHARGE. Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, 
approximate school fees.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 
Regent Street, W. Est. 1858. oa 
MNV\HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—There 
are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
full particulars will be seut free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
M3 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality pre- 
ferred, and intended profession if decided upon, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, ,7¢" Pesn.. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 











Established 1837. 


T° INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
oo. DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, wc. 
Telegraphic Address: ** Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


| 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


A‘: BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 

and Mectricitr. "Betident Penn ae enedemeeom st 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 


Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 


_ | manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 


| forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxfo' 
| Street, London. Est. 100 years, ; 


)PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
4 —A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
aud equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering fom Spilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
NFORMATION as to Wills, Pedigrees, Lawsuits, Registers 
of Birth, Marriage, Death, &c., of any date—GEORGE SHERWOOD, 
227 Strand (by Temple Bar), London. 
A THEENIC UNDERWEAR is soft and fleecy and gives 
lasting wear, It is pure Wool, yet guaranteed unshrinkable. A far 
greater choice of texture and sizes is offered than in shops,—Write for 
patterns direct to Dept. 27, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 


JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

130 licensed Inns, Ask for Keyport, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


NOCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, Supplied to the Royal Household, 
Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets, ‘Tins, Is. 3d., 28. 3d., 4s, 6d,— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, “71 Crookesmoore Road, Sheftield. 














APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (A.tsanr Memoniat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C.  Parnron: M. Tur Kiva, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving am 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed, 
Treasurer: Tue Eart or Hannowny. Secretary: Goprrey H. Hami.tor, 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 
President = FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.--To ‘eo the p and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 


physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 





s. 4, 2s a 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 25 0 O] Members oe soe soo os oo 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents .., ... 5 © ©] Associates, with Literature 
Members . eae 2 OU GN ccs are tke coo 0 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 6.W. 





THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000, 


The “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for 





Incorporated 1880, 








light Dinner Wine. The quality m 
of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 Paid-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve Advertisements. 
wine usually sold at much higher Fund, £1,960,000. ‘Together......... £3,960,000 
Trices, Reserve Liability of Proprietors ...... £4,000,000 a ma Pace (when available) vO 
=a ee cvsosecccces Gee on © 
. . " »s £7,960,000 Half-Page (Column) . 660 
Ss T. E S T E P H E. Total Issued Capital and Boseves &: uarter-Page (Half-Column) ... 330 
73: 7 y UL, L ‘ E.C. ’ (Thirdof Page) 4 4 0 
s ; IN iE ; HEAD OFFICE: 71, CORNHILI, L ond n, E.C Narrow Column (‘I g 44 
agg ope chite DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches Half Narrow Column Saeineniaiibn . 23 : 
found yer quperior to wine throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of easter Besvon ( +e ; 1 
usually sold at higher prices, New Zealand, Co — (two-thirds width o| 8 0 
‘The appreciation this wine meets TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, s iecsadia comamcaasac-sinacacoc sa tamtes , 
ee at eo os EILLS are purchased or sent for collection, c ; 
aa: a i ia an he DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on : OMPANTES, 
Provinces gives us additional con- terms which may be ascertained on application, Outside Page ........csecerseeeeeeees £1616 0 
DERE Gee © 


fidence in submitting it to those - 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


8 Doren Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 


isial Orders of 1 Loren Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPEC- 
Faidto any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, TATOR is published half-yearly, from 


: Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s, a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s, an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 


January to June, and from July to December, | Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 


age, 16s, an inch. 


Claret sold in G i lue, , . 
ee on the third Saturday in January and July- Broad column following “Publications ofthe Week,” 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Streets 





post, Is. 9d, 





Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, be obtained through any Bookseller or News- 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
“a . agent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. By 


15s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms; net, 
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Economy and Patriotism 





another pair to be made, a real contribution to employment and 
a real help towards carrying on trade, Every pair of boots bought 
and paid for, be it noted, since ready money is the urgent need of the 
hour, needed by the bootseller to settle his accounts and to order new 
supplies from the manufacturers, needed by the manufacturers to keep 
their workpeople at full-time wages and so drive the wolf, Unemployment, 
from the door. So buy and pay is the watchword of the patriotic British 
public to-day. 
Aux amis francais et belgces qui se trouvent en Angleterre & ce moment, on veut 
bien recommander Lotus et Delta, Ce sont des chaussures, et élégantes et 
pratiques, dont les prix n'ont pas changé depuis la commencement de la guerre. 


| gee that every pair of boots bought now is an order for 


Letters 


Lotus Ltd, Stafford 


Manufacturers of Delta 
and Lotus Shoes 





No. 358a Brown Zug Uppers 
Velted-Veldtschoon Waterproof Soles 





SS 





PLAYER’S 
NAVY CUT 


CIGARETTES 
FOR THE TROOPS 


From all quarters we hear the same simple 
request “SEND US CIGARETTES” 


TROOPS AT HOME (Duty Paid) 


It would be well if those wishing to 
send Cigarettes to our Soldiers would 
remember those still in Great Britain. 
There are thousands of Regulars and 
Territorials awaiting orders, and in 
sending a present now you are assured 
of reaching your man. 
Supplies may be obtained from the usual 
trade sources and we shall be glad to 
furnish any information on application. 


TROOPS AT THE FRONT (Duty Free) 


John Player & Sons, Nottingham, will 

(through the Proprietors for Export, 

the British-American Tobacco Co., Ltd.) 

be pleased to arrange for supplies 

of this world-renowned Brand to 

forwarded to te peemt at Duty Free 
ates. 


John Player & Sons, 


Castle Tobacco Factory, 
Nottingham, 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company 
(of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. 














The Care of the Sick. 


A practical gift to HOSPITALS and NURSING 
HOMES, or wherever our Wounded and Invalid 
Soldiers and Sailors may be cared for, is a supply of 


Although the demand is great and the difficulties of 
production have increased, the Manufacturers have 
decided to make 


No advance in Price. 


ee 

Composition. 
The ‘Allenburys’ Diet is a scientific combination of pure, rich, full- 
cream milk and whole wheat, both ingredients being partially predigested 
during the process of manufacture, It provides a complete nourish- 
ment in a concentrated form, and can ke” taken and assimilated 
when other forms of food cannot be retained or fail to nourish. 


Advantages. 
Most invalids’ foods require cow’s milk to be used in 
their preparation; this involves much time and careful 
mixing to avoid the possibility of the presence of burnt 
milk or lumpiness—common characteristics of foods so 
prepared. The ‘Allenburys’ Diet does not require cow's 
milk to be added. By the simple addition of boiling water 
a complete food is produced that is smooth to the 
palate and pleasant to the taste. ‘The ‘Allenburys’ Diet 
can be taken for prolonged periods without any distaste 
arising. These distinct advantages are of immense service 


in the work of a busy hospital or understaffed sick-room. 
BES” Made immediately by adding boiling water only. 
In Sealed tins, 1/6, 3/- and 6/- of all Chemists, 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Lombard Street, E.C, 


Established 1715. 




















DUBLIN REVIEW. 
Edited by WILFRID WARD. 
Quarterly: No. 311. Contents for OCTOBER, 1914. Price 5s. €d. net. 


Pore Pius X. By the Editor. 

Tue Causes or THE War. By Lancelot Lawton. 

Roger Bacon, 1214-1914. By the Rev. J. G. Vance. 

Tue CENTENARY OF WaveRLEY. By the Editor. 

Porm: A PRATER BEFORE War. By W. G. Hole. 

Tue E1iestu Lorp Perre. By James Britten. 

Samvuet Butter or “ Exrewuon.”” By Canon Barry, D.D. 

A Catxoric Critiqve or Current SociaL Turorizs, By W. H. Mallock. 
Tur Moprry Frenca Temper. By Hilaire Belloc, 

Benepict XV.: An Impression, By J. S. Barnes, 

Nores ON THE WAR. 

Some Recent Books. 

CuRoNIcLE OF Recent Binticat Worss. By the Rev. Dr, Arendzen, 


London: BURNS and OATES, Orchard Street, W. 


THE 





SOTHERAN have opened a 
WAR ROOM 


at 43 PICCADILLY, W. (opposite Prince's Hall), 
where most of the War Books of the day may be scen tefcre buying. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601, 


Messrs. 


Telegrams: Bookmen, London. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Subscripticns only reccived by Gorpon anv Gorcu, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricron anp COMPANY, 
Wittrams, Christchurch; H. Barus 
R. Sprecxurey, Auckland; and 


Dunedin; Simpson anp 
anp Company, Wellingion, N.Z.; 


C. W. Riapy, Adelaide. 
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Now Ready. 





THE BRITANNICA BOOKS 
FOR THE WAR: 


6 Octavo Volumes (8Y x 6 inches); cloth bound; illustrated ; 
each—a fair average length for books ordinarily sold at 12/6 net each. 


about 250,000 words 





Cheap and convenient issues, in book form, of important historical articles in the 
new (11th) edition of The Encyclopaedia Britannica, relating to the Continental 


countries involved, or interested, in the present struggle. 


PRICE ONLY 2\6 EACH NET, 


Or the 6 volumes for 12s. 


6d. net. 


Brilliant and Authoritative Histories: 


1.—FRANCE. 
2—GERMANY. 218,000 words. 7 illustrations. 
3.—_AUSTRIA-HUNGARY; POLAND. 


15 illustrations, 


275,000 words, 7 illustrations. 


218,000 words, 


4.—RUSSIA; THE BALKAN STATES. 


240,000 words, 12 illustrations. 
5.—_BELGIUM; SWITZERLAND; 

ITALY. 230,000 words, 9 illustrations, 
6.—WARS OF THE 19TH CEN- 

TURY. 330,000 words, 39maps. 6illustrations: 








The Real Causes 
To understand the causes of a war one must go much 
deeper than the mere incident which serves as the spark 
to light the train. Zhe present ts always the outcome of 
the past—often of factors more or less remote. The 


Motives of the 


Even the assassination of an Austrian archduke is not 
necessarily an occasion for war. The fact that it was 
made the occasion compels one to look elsewhere for 
the inner motives for Austria’s action. Russia’s inter- 
vention on Servia’s behalf can be understood only in 
the light of the racial and religious relationship of the 
two countries, and the stirring history of the Slavonic 


The Victors 


There is scarcely a country in the world that is not interested 
in the settlement which must follow the War. When the 
German military power is crushed, what will be the future of 
the different states, such as Bavaria and Saxony, now com- 
posing the German Empire? What will kappen to the 
conglomeration of peoples forming the Austrian Empire ? 
Has France a chance of regaining, not only Alsace-Lorraine, 
but what has been called her “ natural frontier,” the Rhine? 


Lessons of 


Even in military affairs there is little new under the sun. 
The machinery of war has been greatly improved, but 
the essentials of strategy and tactics remain very much 
what they were in Wellington’s day. Authorities still con- 
sider that tactics have never been brought to higher 


A Very Evident Need 


has arisen for books which shall offer a ready means of studying the political 
The authoritative surveys required 
for this purpose could not have been produced on the spur of the moment, to 
y eee of an occasion unforeseen a few weeks ago. 
books had been written for independent issue, would they have been purchasable 
at 2/6 each. But precisely the historical studies for which readers are looking 
already exist in the articles of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica—interesting, 
or, EE cs the work of such acknowledged authorities as Professor Wiriath 
r. J.E.C. Bodley; Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace and Prince Kropotkin ; 
Professor W. A. Phillips and Mr. Wickham Steed; Mr. J. D. Bourchier and Mr. 
Theissue of these 
and convenient form will give English readers desired 


and military problems caused by the war. 


meet the 


and 


Mijatovich ; Major-General Robinson and Colonel Maude. 
articles in a cheap 


material which they would seek in vain elsewhere. 
As a large demand is anticipated, orders (which will be executed in 
rotation as they are received) should be given AT ONCE to ensure 
Prompt delivery. 
You 
fo any 


may 
bookseller, 





of 


the Great War. 

true significance of the Great War cannot be grasped, 
nor can any wise settlement for the future be formulated, 
without a knowledge of those past events and conditions 
of which the war is the outcome. 


Combatants. 

peoples in the Balkans for several generations. ‘The 
action of Germany too had its rootsinthe past. It must 
be viewed in the light of the recent rise of the German 
Empire, of the commercial progress and aspirations of her 
people, of the actions and utterances of her statesmen, 
of her ambitions as a world power, and of the prepon- 
derating influence of the military caste within her borders, 


and the Spoils. 








give your order for these books, if you prefer to do so, 


Past 
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